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N. B. SHERIDAN, ESO. 


SIR, 


T the very period when your political con- 
duct appears to attract the notice and ad- 
miration of every true friend of liberty, and when 
your exertions are entirely devoted to the glorious 
object of national benefit, it will, perhaps ſeem 
Hl-timed to prefix your name to a publication that 
does not relate to politics. I confefs, at the time 
when the political hemiſphere is darkened, and 
loweringly predicts an approaching ſtorm, and 
when you, Sir, are buſily employed in the endea- 
vour to avert the threatened danger, that another 
perſon, leſs importantly engaged, and whoſe mind 
could more eaſily bend to the peruſal of this little 
Volume might have been found. But in caſting 
my eyes towards the eminent and literary charac- 
ters of the country, upon whom could I fix with 
ſo much propriety, on the preſent occaſion, as the 
done I have choſen, for who has adminiſtered by 
AZ his 


DEDICATION. 


hai pen ſo much to the ſupport of, or added half 
ſo many graces to the Epgliſh drama? 

Pardon, therefore, Sir, this attempt to divert 
your mind, even for a moment, at this alarming .. 
crilis, from objects of much greater importance, 
than can poſlibly be in my power to offer; and be- 
ing perſuaded that this is not the period to preſent 
you with a long Dedication ; but that to make it 
conciſe is the only chance it has now of being ac- 
ceptable, I ſhall immediately conelude, by ſub- 
ſeribing myſelf, 


With the greateſt Reſpect, 
Your moſt obedient, 
andi very humble Servant, 
THE EDITOR. 


fan. 9, + 


— 


My 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


_—_ 


HE chief object of the Editor of the follow- 


ing little volume, has been to inſert all thoſe i 


prominent and material facts, to be found in the 
lives of our principal Performers that were likely 
to afford entertainment to the Reader, omitting 
thoſe many repetitions of reflections, and that 
ſameneſs of obſervation, which have hitherto ſwol- 
len ſimilar publications to an inconvenient ſize, 


and bearing a price of which great complaint has 
been made. 
The relation of entertaining fas, and. thoſe. 


the beſt authenticated, has been the only wiſh of 


the Editor; but although in moſt inſtances he has 


fully accompliſhed the object of his wiſhes, yet in 
a few others he has been compelled to men- 
tion ſeveral circumſtances with caution, which 
bore the ſemblance of dubioſity. 

The omiſſion, no doubt, will be obſerved by the 


Reader, of ſome Performers, whoſe rank in the 
profeſſion entitles them to a place in this Work ; 


but the Editor not having in his poſſeſſion ſuch 
materials upon which he could rely, he was de- 
| termined 


- 
” 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


termined. to omit them entirely, rather than ſully 
his pages with wilful miſreprefentation, truſting 
- that in the next Edition he ſhall be able to give 
them an inſertion, without the ſmalleſt apprehen- 
ſion of deceiving the Public, by dreſſing falſehood 
in the garb of truth. 
It is the Editor's intention, at the commence- 
ment of each Winter, to add all thoſe new Per- 
1 formers who may hereafter belong to the London 
Theatres. Such who are already engaged, and 
who perhaps, in ſome few inſtances, find them- 
ſelveſs miſ-ſtated, (which may be the caſe what- 
ever caution has been uſed to prevent it) are re- 
queſted to point out the errors, in a letter directed 
to the Publiſher, and care ſhall be taken in the 
next impreſſion to avoid them. All thoſe alſo 
who are omitted for the preſent in this Work, 
but who may poſſeſs proper claims to a place in 
its future edition, are deſired to ſend, as above, 
particulars of their lives, in order to prevent the 
diſtortion of facts, and the public being miſin- 
formed, and due attention ſhall be paid to them. 
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EROSBY's 
| POCKET COMPANI ON. 


TO THE 


— 


PLAYHOUSES. 


Druxry-Lane Theatre. 


Mx. JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE. 


HIS Gentleman, who has attracted ſo much attention in 
the Theatrical World, is the eldeſt ſon of a Mr. Roger 
Kemble, long time a manager of an itinerant company 
of players. He was intended for à Catholic Prieſt ; and 
in order to have him early initiated into the neceſſary 
doctrines, his father placed him, when quite a child, at a 
Roman Catholic Academy then in Staffordſhire, From that 
place he was removed, at a proper period, to an Engliſh Col- 
lege, at Douay, in France, for the purpoſe of qualifying . 
him for his ſacerdotal profeſſion. In this fituation, ſome 
trifling inſtances are related of Mr- Kemble's early profi- 
ciency i the Latin tongue; but as theſe were firſt put into 
circulation by the means of a ſketch of his life, publiſhed 
ſoon after his firſt appearance in London, and generally con- 
B ceived 
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. to be from his own pen, we ought to affix to them as 


much veracity as to thoſe things we hear uttered by a man 
when ſpeaking of himſelf. About the age of twenty he re- 
turned to England, rather diſguſted, as is ſuppoſed, with a 
College life, and ſhortly after joined his father's company, 
then performing at a place called Brecknock. His parent 
was highly offended at his leaving France, and for ſome 
time refuſed to adminiſter the ſmalleſt alleviation to his di- 
ſtreſſes, which were then very conſiderable. Poverty and 
our hero were now almoſt inſeparable ; and, from the ſolici- 
tations of his preſſing companion, was at laſt induced to try 
his fortune on the ſtage, With this determination he made 
his firſt appearance at a place not far from Cheltenham. His 
ſucceſs was by no means flattering, and the ſmall pittance 
which attended it, was not by many degrees equal to his 
wants, which inclined him, as ſome fay; to drinking; and 
from what has fince been the bent of his inclinations, we 


i may reaſonably ſuppoſe that ſome truth is attached to the 


aſſertion. 


For many years he experienced all the lamentable viciſſi- 


tudes of a ftrolling life. At one time we find him joined 


with a Mr. Watſon (now we believe Manager of the Chel- 


tenham Theatre) to ſupport an entertainment of a miſcella- 
neous nature, conſiſting of Lectures, tricks upon cards, and 
| various other objects of attraction. The lectures were given 
by Kemble, and with a degree of excellence that promiſed 
much. However, the profits ariſing from this undertaking 
_ were ſo very inconſiderable, that the Gentlemen were com- 
pelled to relinquiſh their ſcheme, and Kemble entered into a 
rolling company at Worceſter ; but here, being ſoon arreſted 
by his taylor, who truſted him for a ſuit of cloaths ſome 

time 


bl 
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time before, his ſiſter, the preſent Mrs. Siddons, paid the 
debt, and liberated him from a jail. She ſoon after had him 
engaged in the company in which ſhe performed ; and from 
this period we may date the dawn of his future ſucceſs. He 
was now particularly noticed by Warburton, Biſhop of Glon- 
ceſter, wha did not heſitate to ſay, that our hero would in 


time arrive to great eminence in the profeſſion. He tried his 


pen at a tragedy, and ſome other productions, but with very 
indifferent ſucceſs, His growing fame as an actor render- 
ed him an object to the managers, and Mr. Wilkinſon, of - 
the York theatre, engaged him. He ſoon became a great 
favourite in that city; and it is faid that a young lady of 
ſome fortune, an inhabitant of the place, had reſolved to 
marry him, but was prevented by the perſuaſion of her pa- 
rents, an advice ſhe was found not very reluctantly to follow, 
owing to the xox chalance and apathy of the lover during the 
whole buſineſs. Mr. Wilkinſon, who was alſo manager of 
the Edinburgh theatre, took Mr. Kemble to that place, in 
which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf not only as an actor, but in 
the delivery of a Lecture on Elocution, which gained him 
many admirers. About the year 1782, the fame of his me- 
rit having reached Ireland, he was engaged by Daly, the 
Dublin manager, and in a ſhort time was conſidered one 
of the greateſt favorites that had ever appeared in that king- 
dom. He was particularly run after by the ſtudents, and 
they uniformly ſupported him on his benefit nights. It is 
but reaſonable to think that his renown was by this time well 
known in London, and public curiofity was raiſed to a very 
high-pitch to have a ſight of this ſuppoſed theatrical prodigy. 
He was conſequently engaged at one of our theatres (Drury- 
Lane) and Hamlet was fixed for his debut. His ſucceſa, it 

Ds B 2 muſt 
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muſt be confeſſed, was great, but the critics were divided as 
to many points in his acting. Many praiſed him in terms 
little inferior to thoſe applied to the Engliſh Roſcius, and 
ſome conſidered him as a man of genius and diſcernment, but 
with ſuch inſurmountable natural imperfections, that would 
for ever preclude him from enjoying a place among our firſt 
performers. This latter opinion certainly carries with it a 
degree of good ſenſe, that cannot but be apparent to every 
real judge of good acting. He has however gained an emi- 
nence in the Dramatic World, that no actor has been able to 
reach ſince the death of Mr. Henderſon. We confine this 
aſſertion merely to his exertions in tragedy, for in thoſe in 
comedy we cannot have the hardihood even to mention him. 

Mr. Kemble, ſince his eſtabliſhment in London, has made 


| ſeveral attempts at writing for the ſtage. In his firſt, a farce 


called The Projects, he was very unfortunate, the piece not hav- 
ing been permitted to be heard throughout, the night it was - 
brought forward. He has however been more ſucceſsful ſince 
that time, and his Lodoiſta, in particular, is much admired , 
by the Town, owing, probably, more to the beauty of the 
muſic, and the uncommon ſplendor of the ſcenery, than, 
perhaps, to any intrinſic literary merit: in the production 
itſelf. 


In the year 1787 he was induced to make an offer of wy 
hand to Mrs. Brereton, widow of the actor. His immediate 


entrance into the marriage-ſtate, it is ſaid, was recommended 


to him by the late Earl of Guildford, who had ſome appre- 
henſion of an alliance of the ſame kind taking place between 
his daughter and the preſent obje& of our enquiry, Three 
thouſand pounds, report ſays, were proffered him on condi- 
tion of his fixing * ſome lady; and the one we have 
mentioned 


— 
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mentioned was the firſt object of his attention. She did not 
long remain cruel, or bear a ter years fiege, like that of 
Troy, but capitulated, on honourable terms, in little more 
than ten days. 

Mr. Kemble, the year after his marriage, was 1 
deputy manager of the theatre to which he belonged. This 
ſituation he filled until lately, a Mr. Grubb (who has alſo a 
ſhare in the property) having ſucceeded him. 

We ſhall not enter into an inveſtigation of the ctofeſſional 
merits of Mr. Kemble, or, indeed, of any other performer 
we may hereafter mention in the courſe of this work, it 
having been repeatedly done before, hut confine ourſelves, 
during our progreſs, entirely to the relation of the moſt pro- 
minent facts in the lives of each, without tiring our Readers 
with a continual ſimilarity of reflection, and identity of ex- 
preſſions, ſo often to be met with in publications of this de- 


ſcription. 


MR. ING. 


MR. KING is deſcended from a very reſpeRable family, 
and has had an academical education. He was intended 
for the law, but poſſeſſing a ſprightly turn of mind, and 
rather a fondneſs for a gay life, he ſoon, as may reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed, became diſguſted with the profeſſion, The 
ſage ſoon offered itſelf, as moſt congenial to his inclinations, | 
and, accompanied by the famous Shuter, he at once entered 
B 3 into 
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into 2 trolling company of comedians. For many years our 
hero ſuſfered all the uſual concomitant miſeries of ſuch a line 
of life. He, however, at laft experienced an alleviation of 
his diſtreſſes, in conſequence of getting an engagement at 
the Bath theatre. Here he lived with a Miſs Baker, wha 
he has ſince married, and during his ftay in that city was 
much careſſed. Mrs. Abington, at that time Miſs Barton, 
alſo engaged much of the public attention, and ſhe performed 
with Mr. King many of the l; ading characters in comedy, 


In a ſhort time he was engaged at Drury-Lane at a very 


trifling ſalary, and his ſucceſs in London was fo inferior ta 
his expectation, that after his engagement expired, he im- 
mediately repaired to Ireland, and enliſted himſelf under the 
banners of Mr. Sheridan. He there had a full opportunity 

of diſplaying the natural bent of his genius, and in ſprightly 
comedy he ſaon became one of the greateſt favorites that ever 


viſited the metropolis of that kingdom. A diſpute arifing 


among the performers and manager, Mr. King, after ſome 
years ſtay in Ireland, was induced to return to London; and 
Mr. Garrick, always entertaining the higheſt opinion of his 
talents, immediately engaged him. His firſt appearance, on 
his return, was in the part of Tom, in the Conſcious Lovers, 
and being a character ſuitable to his abilities (for all ſuch 
were with-held from him when in London before) he at once 
burft forth with all the ſplendor of a firſt-rate comedian, 
He now regularly went through all thoſe parts which he has 
ſince kept poſſeſſion of, excepting thoſe he has been com- 
pelled by age of late to give up. His Lord Ogleby has been 
long conſidered as one of the firſt mp mom that ever 
graced the Engliſh ſtage, 

In 
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In the year 1769, Mr. King purchaſed a ſhare of the Briſ- 
tol theatre; and under his management, conjointly with 
Mr. Palmer (the well-known projector of the preſent method 
of conveying the mails throughout England) the profits were 
very conſiderable. He afterwards became a proprietor of 
Sadlers-Wells, which he held for many years, but which 
was not very productive. He parted with his ſhare to the 
preſent Mr. Wroughton, of Drury-Lane theatre. Every | 
year appeared now to add to his reputation as an actor; and 
when Mr. Sheridan found that politics would probably en- 
groſs much of his time, he thought proper to appoint Mr. 
King acting manager, and thereby eaſe himſelf of a conſider- 
able load of buſineſs. This ſituation our hero filled with 
great credit to himſelf and ſatis faction to the company. His 
fortune was now augmented very conſiderably, and the proſ- 
pets of his remaining life bore the moſt pleaſing aſpect, 
when the whole atmoſphere of his expectations was all of a 


. ſudden darkened, and changed from the moſt enlivening ſun- 


ſhine to gloom and melancholy. This unfortunate reverſe 
was occaſioned by a return of that practice which he was well 
known to be too fond of in the early part of his life, but 
which it was thought he had entirely abandoned. We al- 
lude to gaming, a vice that frequently abſorbs all ſentiments 
of honor and virtue, and which often brings the practi- 
ſer's mind to contemplate ſuicide as the only act that can 
effectually relieve it from its load of mifery. Mr. King, 
it is faid, loſt at one ſitting the bulk of his whole for- 
tune, a loſs that compelled him to give up an intention 
which he had of purchaſing ſome ſhares in Drury-Lane 
houſe. In a ſhort time he reſigned his ſituation of manager. 
and actor; and, as if wiſhing to leave for a time the place 
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in which he had ated ſo incautiouſly, immediately repaired 
to Ireland, and had as it were, at the evening of life, to be- 


old favorite with the moſt enthuſiaſtic approbation. On his 
return to London he was engaged by Mr. Harris, to perform 
a certain number of nights at Covent-Garden, and his name 
brought money into the Treaſury. He has ſince been rein- 
ſtated in his old fituation at Drury-Lane, which he now 
holds, and will probably do ſo as long as his ſtrength will 
permit him to do the neceſſary duty attached to it. 


* 


- 
_—_— — ——_— — 
— — 


MR. J. PALMER. 
HE origin of this Gentleman was very low indeed. His 
ſather was a common ſoldier, who intended his ſon for 
ſtage; and, after ſome difficulty, (owing to the general con- 
ſhort time, and was diſcharged, being thought of no ſervice 


engaged our hero to perform a character in a new piece of 


him until the cleſe of the ſeaſon, He then made application 
to Mr. Garrick for an engagement, but in vain, and was 


gin the world again. The Dublin audience received their 


the ſame line of life. He was however enamoured of the 


ceived opinion of his want of abilities, particularly by Mr. 
Garrick) got a trifling engagement, which he held but a 


to the theatre. Mr. Foote, who at that time opened the 
Haymarke- theatre with what he called Morning Lectures, 


his, entitled The Orators. The manager had no mean opi- 
nion of our young adventurer's dramatic attempts, and kept 


compelled 
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it is ſaid, much mortified at this diſappointment, quitted his 


what he admired ſul] as well, namely, emolument. Fluſhed 
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compelled to enter a ſtrolling company, From, this ſituation 
however he was taken, by an unexpected offer from Mr. Gar- _ 
rick of an engagement, at a ſalary of one pound per week. 

His caſt of parts, however, were contemptible in the ex- 
treme, the Officer in Richard III. being the principal cha- 
racter he was entruſted with, The next ſeaſon he was diſ- 
miſſed, when he repaired to Colcheſter, and was glad to ac- 
cept of fifteen ſhillings per week, which were afterwards en- 
creaſed to one guinea. He began by this time to improve, 
in the profeſſion, and the Norwich manager was glad to en- 
gage him at an addition of half a guinea to his ſalary... It 
was in this city that he got acquainted with a Miſs Bur- 
rough, whom he afterwards married. The lady was in the, 
expectation of receiving a very handſame fortune, but which 
was kept from her in conſequence of her marriage, and the, 
whole of the property was given to another. Mr. Palmer, 


wife, and for ſome time lived with a former favorite, He 
however ſaw his error, and returned to his lawful ſpouſe. . 
Not wiſhing to remain in Norwich, where his conduct was. 
rather ſeverely cenſured, he came with her to London; and, 
after applying in vain to Mr. Garrick for an engagement, 
determined upon delivering Stevens's Lecture upon Heads 
in the country. In moſt of the towns he viſited he was re- 
ceived with conſiderable applauſe, which was attended by 


with ſucceſs, he again viſited London, when it was thought 
he would be a good ſecond to Mr. Barry, who was then 
to make his appearance at the Haymarket theatre in his fa- 
vorite part of Othello. Palmer however, at firſt, was found 
inadequate to the ſituation intended for him. This, it was 


ſuppoſed, 
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ſuppoſed, ſtimulated him to thoſe means by which he could 
improve his powers, and before the cloſe of the ſeaſon he 
was much noticed by the Iriſh Roſcius, who had a ſhort 
time before come from Dublin, where he was manager of 
one of the theatres. 

Mr. Garrick now began to alter his opinion of Mr. Pal- 
mer's theatrical talents, and offered him a fituation in Old 
Drury more advantageous than his former one. This ad- 
vantage, as to ſalary, extended only to twenty-five ſhillings ; 
and with that pittance he continued for a long time, filling 
the moſt trifling characters, ſuch as Servants, Porters, and 
dumb Attendants on monarchs. A lucky accident, ho- 
ever, ſerved to bring him forward. One of the perform- 
ers, of the fame name, though no way related, a conſi- 
derable favorite, was taken ſuddenly ill, and the part which 
he was advertiſed to play, was undertaken at ſo ſhort a notice 
by Palmer, that the manager thought he would never be able 
to learn it in time. In this, however, he was greatly miſ- 
taken, for our hero performed it with all the correctneſs of a 
perſon long uſed to the character. Garrick then immedi- 
ately articled him for four years, at two pounds per week, 
with an addition for the two laſt years. Mrs. Palmer (a 
lady who, at one time of her life, had very little idea of ever 
becoming an actreſs) was allo engaged at one pound per 

week. 70 
In the Spring, Palmer went down to Liverpool, and there 
played with conſiderable ſucceſs. His amours were now 
much talked of; and it muſt be confeſſed, that few men in 
his fituation have been ſo much admired by the ladies. In 
London he progreſſively continued improving, and always 
POO? there in the ET ſeaſons, and in the Summer 
occaſionally 
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occaſionally played at Liverpool, Dublin, Birmingham, and 
various other places. He became at laſt ſo great a favorite 
in London, that the manager of the Summer theatre, in the 
Haymarket, engaged him for a conſtancy to perform there at 
the cloſe of the Winter houſes. Soon after this peried, he 
received a blow from the famous Mrs. Barry (now the ne- 
glected Crawford) while ſhe was performing the Gretias 
Daughter, that had neatly proved fatal. The ſpring of the 
dagger with which ſhe ſtruek him did not play, and the 
blade, inſtead of burying itſelf in the handle, flood firm, 
and thus Dionyſius, performed by Palmer, received the whole 
force of the ſtroke. This accident confined him to his 
room for near ſix months, but recovering his uſual firength 
and health, he reaſſumed his former ſtation at Drury-Lane. 
In the year 1785, he was induced, by the preſſing folici- 
tations of the late unfortunate Mr. Jackſon, who was tried 
for high treaſon in Ireland, to build a playhouſe near Well- 
cloſe- Square, under the ſanction of the Governor of the 
Tower, who it was ſuppoſed had ſuch a right inveſted in him, 
within his diſtrict. Two years after, the theatre opened, 
and being much frequented by the people in that part of the 
metropolis, the undertaking became an object of oppoſition 
to the Winter managers, who conceived it an infringement 
of their rights, and an invaſion of their property. How 
far they were juſt in this opinion, we will not pretend to 
ſay, as various and many arguments have been already 
advanced on that ſubject. Palmer, finding he was thus 
fruſtrated in his intention of performing regular dramas, 
immeiſiately brought forward entertainments of ſinging, 
dancing, &c. ſimilar to thoſe introduced at Sadler s Wells, 
Aſbley's, and the Circus. The oppoſition, however, againſt 
him 
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him in this attempt alſo became ſo very formidable, that he 
was at laſt compelled to yield, and ſhut up the houſe. His 
embarraſſments, always exceſſive, by this failure were conſi- 
derably worſe, and he was at length forced to take up his 
abode in the King's Bench priſon. His creditors were cer- 
tainly lenient to him; for they made an offer of ſetting him 
at liberty, and giving him five hundred pounds a year, pro- 
vided he would conſign the remainder of his income to truſ- 
tees for the purpoſe of diſcharging his debts. This liberal 
propoſal was not then acceded to on the part of the debtor. 
He has, however, ſince (after being liberated from confine- 
ment, and taking a trip to Scotland and other places) been 
reſtored to his former ſituation in Drury-Lane, and is now 
uninterruptedly-purſuing his profeſſion with the permiſſion of 
his creditors, as we believe part of his ſalary is appropriated, 
a8 before intended, to their uſe, to continue until the whole 
of his debts are liquidated. f | 


MR. BENSLEY. 


M.: BENSLEY, it is generally ſuppoſed, embraced a mi- 
"  litary life, before he had any ideas of the Stage This 
was not the caſe, as we find him at a very early period in a 
ſtrolling company in the country. In that ſituation he diſ- 

played but ſlender claims to notice, even where ſo little was 
wanting to attract attention; and he was afterwards perſuaded 
by his friends to accept a commiſſion in the army, and his 
| duty 
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duty called him to America. There his inclination for the 
drama was ſtill apparent, as he induced the officers to perform 
ſeveral plays, in which he was conſidered the hero of the mili- 
tary company. A peace having taken place between the bel- 
ligerent powers, Mr. Benſley returned to this country, and, 
by intereſt alone, obtained a ſituation under Mr. Garrick. 

In 1765 he made his firſt appearance in London, in the 
part he has ſince held with ſo much reputation to himſelf, 
namely Pierre. His performance then was however very 
moderate; and the applauſe he met with, was principally 
owing to. the liberal and generous ſupport he received from 
2 large body of his brother officers who compoſed part of 
the audience. As the ſeaſons advanced, he by no means 
encreaſed in fame, and in this kind of ſtationary reputation 
he remained until he enliſted under the banners of the late 
Mr. Colman and Mr. Powell, Patentees of Covent Garden 
Theatre. The advantage that, Mr, Benfley had in playing 
ſecond parts to Mr. Powell was very contiderable, and by a 
proper attention to the neceſſary ftudies of his profeſſion, he 
now began to make a moſt reſpe&able figure on the ſtage. 
Powell ſoon after dying, together with Mr. Holland at the 
fame Theatre, made a great opening for our hero; and he 
took proper care to make the moſt of the advantage. 

Here he remained increaſing his reputation as an actor, 
but more perhaps as a man of ſenſe, and judgment. In 
the midſt of his career, we find him faſt enthralled in the 
ſnares of Cupid ; and the object of his adoration was that 
beautiful, grinning beauty, the preſent Mrs. Mattocks. The 
Lady, it is ſaid, melted into compliance; and the lovely pair 
enjoyed a reciprocity of temporary happineſs. 


Cc dome 
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Some years ago Mr. Benſley returned to Old Drury, and 
he has from that time remained there maintaining a high rank 
as a performer, and poſſeſſing the confidence and friendſhip 
of a very reſpectable and numerous acquaintance in private 
life. | h * 


MR. BANNISTER, JUN. 


PRs great and deſerved favorite of the town is the ſon 
of Mr. C. Banniſter, the well-known vocal performer. 
He was tolerably well educated, and intended for the profeſ- 
fion of a painter—His mind, however, did not incline this 
way, and having many opportunities of viſiting the theatres, 
through the intereſt of his father, he ſoon imbibed a partia- 
lity for the hiſtrionic art. His firſt appearance on the boards 
was in the character of the Apprentice, at the Hay-Market 
Theatre. His ſueceſs could not have been inconſiderable, 
as it was the cauſe of his obtaining an engagement at Drury 
Lane. Mr. Garrick had ſome ideas of our hero's tragic 
powers, and gave him the part of Zaphna, in Mahomet, to 
perform. The Manager took conſiderable pains in inſtruct- 
ing the young actor in the delineation of this arduous cha- 
rater, and completely ſneceeded in his endeavours, The 

| writer of this ſketch was preſent at this firſt attempt 
of Mr. Banniſter in tragedy ; and he cannot refrain from de- 
claring, that it was much the beſt piece of tragic acting of 
that gentleman ever ſince, Mr. Garrick, it is ſaid, was very 
fanguine 
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ſanguine in his expectations of what he would in time arrive 
at in the walks of Melpomene. This great judge, how- 
erer, was here in error, for Mr. Banniſter's forte is certainly 
in comedy. 

He continued, however, the buſkin hero for ſome ſeaſons, 
peforming Romeo, Hamlet, and moſt of the principal parts in 
tragedy. Still he found his reputation did not encreaſe equal 
to his wiſhes, and he was determined to try comedy. In a 
ſhort time he found himſelf in his element, as it were, and 
ſoon began to engroſs much of the public favour and atten- 
tion. Numerous were the characters he ſuſtained, and moſt 
of them with equal ability. He now became well known 
upon the town as a gay ſprightly companion ; and the great 
flow of his ſpirits occafionally hurried him into all the extra- 
vagance and diſſipation of this extenſive metropolis. In order 
effectually to cure him of theſe exceſſes, it was thought by his 
friends that the beft way would be to get him married. 
Miſs Harper, then a finger at Covent-Garden, was mention- 
ed as a proper object, and in a ſhort time he became ſo ena- 
moured of her, that he offered her his hand; and the Lady 
having entertained a partiality for him, did not long heſitate 
in accepting it. They have now been married ſome years, 
and a more domeſtic happy couple perhaps it would be dif- 
cult to find. 

In his profeſſional iis he deci elevate 
popularity, ſuperior, we muy fay, to any other actor living. 
His fortune is no doubt very confiderable ; and from his well- 


known prudence and economy in his private concerns, we 


may reaſonably ſuppoſe he will in time become an opulent, 
and, we are certain, 2 moſt reſpectable and worthy member of 
fociety; h 5 
e 2 MMX. 
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MR. WROUGHTON. 


IS Gentleman was regularly bred a ſurgeon at Bath, 
where, being tired of his profeſſion, he made a trial of 
his talents on the ſtage. However inconſiderable his ſucceſs 
might have been, it was nor ſuch as to diſhearten him from 
purſuing the line to which his inclination led him; and with 
an intent of making his public appearance in London as an 
actor, he immediately left that city. By this time hav- 
ing received the moſt indubitable proofs of the affection 
of an amiable young lady, he married her, and ſoon after 
made his firſt appearance in London in the character of Aa- 
mont, in tlie Fair Penitent. His reception was by no means 
equal to his expectations, or to thoſe of his friends. He, 
however, obtained an engagement at Covent- Garden, and 
having no other perſon at that time ſtanding in the way of 
his line of acting, he came into the poſſeſſion of the firſt parts; 
and the town being at laſt reconciled to o his e his exer- 

tions were highly applauded. 

On the death of that inimitable performer · Mr. Henderſon, 
there was a great dearth of theatrical merit at this theatre; 
and Mr. Harris, ever active to make up a deficiency of that 
or any other kind, engaged Meſſrs. Pope and Holman, two 
gentlemen of great promiſe in the profeſſion. Theſe engroſſed 
matt, if not all, of the principal characters in tragedy; and 


Mr. Wrouf hton finding himſelf of but little ſervice, W 
his ſituation. 
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He now had more time to attend to the buſineſs of Sadler's 
Wells, which he purchaſed ſome time before of Mr. King ; 
but finding this concern by no means ſo profitable as to 
make him conſider an engagement which was offered him at 
Drury-Lane as unworthy of notice, he entered into that com- 
pany in the year 1788, at the very handſome ſalary of twelve 
pounds per week. This ſituation he has held ever fince; 
but we underſtand his intentions are to retire in a ſhort time 
entirely from the ſtage, having realized a handſome e 
for n and family. + : 


MR. BARRYMORE. 


R. BARRY MORE, whoſe real name is Blecwit, was, it 

is ſaid, intended for his father*s buſineſs, a hairdreſſer, 

who we believe is living at this time at Taunton, in Somer- 
ſetſhire. The ſon, however, overturned all his father's 
intentions reſpecting him; for, poſſeſſing a paſſion for the 
ſtage, he entered a ſtrolling company. For a long time 
he continued in this pitiable ſituation, experiencing all its 
poverty and wretchedneſs. The late Mr. Colman, by aeci- 
dent, at laſt ſaw him perform in the country, and thinking 
rather favorable of his power's, engaged him for the Hay- 
Market Theatre. He was then thought to he an object as. 
a ſinger : but in this Mr. Colman and others were entirely 
miſtaken: for after trying him in ſeveral ſinging parts, he 
made ſuch little impreſſion on the audience, that the above 
e 3 gentleman 
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gentleman was glad to pay him a ſum of money in lieu af the 
engagement. His ill ſucceſs one might have ſuppoſed would 
have effectually deſtroyed all chance of his obtaining another 
engagement in London ; but it turned out otherwiſe, for he 
ſoon after got a ſituation in Drury-Lane Theatre: and altho' 
he failed before as a ſinger, ſtill they brought him out again 
in that line; and his former reception attended him. It was, 
however, ſuppoied that he could have been made of ſervice in 
the theatre, and for a number of ſeaſons he appeared occaſion- 
ally in tragedy, comedy, opera, and farce. His improvement 
as he went on was evident to the town, and being placed ina 
more reſpectable caft of parts than he before poſſeſſed, in 
conſequence of the late Mr. Farren leaving Drury-Lane 
Theatre, and going to Covent-Garden, he now began to 
grow into ;avor. During Mr. Palmer's abſence from the 
company at the time he was employed in the management of 6 
the Royalty Theatre, Mr. Barrymore was put into all his 
characters; and conſidering he had to combat the favorable 
impreſſion made on the town by his predeceſſor, he certainly 
ſtood his ground reſpectably.. Many of thoſe he has been 
compelled to give up ſince Mi. Palmer's return; but he ſtill 
holds a high rank in the theat re, and appears of late to have 
ſhewn more genius and nicet y of diſcrimination in ſeveral 
tragic parts, than he was ſupp oſed to have been equal to. 
He is married to the daughster of an oilman who lives in 
the neighbourhood of Bloomſh ury, and we underſtand de- 
means himſelf in private liſe w ith the utmo propriety and 
decorum. FOE 0 
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MR. C. KEMBLE. 


WE confeſs ourſelves by no means ſufficiently prepared to 

enter at large into this gentleman's memoirs. The ne- 
neceſſary materials concerning them, which we were in ex- 
pectation of receiving, not having arrived in time, we are 
compelled to give onr readers what particulars we are ac- 
quainted with, and thoſe not bearing the marks of ſo much 
authenticity as we flatter ourſelves are to be found in moſt 
parts of this volume, we ſhall of courſe confine them within a 
narrow compaſs. 

Mr. C. Kemble is the younger brother of Mr. J. Kemble 
of the ſame theatre. He received an academical education 
at Wandſworth, during which time he frequently diſcovered 
a conſiderable inclination for repeating various paſſages out 
of ſome of our diftinguifhed dramatic authors. However, 


wether his relations did not entertain any great hope of his 


powers in that way, or from what other reaſon we know not, 
his mind was directed to a different purſuit, and through the 
intereſt of his family he was placed in a comfortable fituation 
in the General Poſt-office. Here we underſtand he remained 


but a ſhort time, and ſtill feeling a ſtrong predilection for the 


ſtage, hedetermined to purſue a line in which his inclinations 
led him to think he could not fail of ſucceſs. With this in- 
tention he repaired to the country, and we believe performed 
for the firſt time at Newcaſtle, in his brother 8. Kemble's 


| theatre, His ſucceſs was reported in town to have been 


highly _ 
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highly flattering ; and he afterwards played at various other 


however, ſince that period, particularly laſt ſummer, at Col- 
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provincial theatres with equal approbation. Thus fluſhed 
with his reception he returned to the metropolis, and ſhortly 
after made his public appearance; but expectation having 
been raiſed much higher than his abilities could ſupport, the 
town in conſequence experienced a diſappointment. He has, 


man's houſe, diſplayed conſiderable powers; and in a few in- 
ſtances this winter, we have diſcovered evident proofs of ge- 


nius in his ating, which we did not before think bim maſ- 
ter of. 


MR. SUE TT. 


M .- SUETT's father was bred a butcher, but having been 

rather unſucceſsful in trade, he obtained the fituation in 
St. Paul's Cathedral of ſhewing that ſtupendous edifice to the 
curious. The ſon was never bred to any particular line of 
life; and the ſtage; which is often the ultimatum of thoſe in 
deſperate ſtates, offered itſelf as the moſt eligible way of ob- 
taining the means of ſubſiſtence. With this conviction on 
his mind, he immediately joined a ſtrolling company in the 
country, His ſucceſs was great, particularly as a finger 
and Mr. Wilkinſon, of the York theatre, engaged him. 
Here he became a conſiderable fayorite, and was much el- 
teemed as a man in private life. 


Wilkinſon, 
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Wilkinſap, who. was at that time alſo manager of the Edin- 
bargh chant, took him to that city, where he performed 
with equal ſucceſs. At various times he viſited the princi- 
pal cities and towns in the country, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in his profeſſion in moſt of them. In Liverpool he married 
Miſs Weſt, a dancer, and ſoon after made the beſt of his way 
to London. The Manager of Drury- Lane engaged him, and 
he made his appearance in the character of Ralph, in the 
Maid of the Mill, but with very moderate ſhare of applauſe. 
He has, however, ſince greatly increaſed, in the public 
favor; and the death of that incomparable comedian, Parſant, 
left a fine opening for ſome actor of merit to fill up, and Mr. 
Suett was thought by the Managers the moſt eligible perſon 
for the undertaking. By induſtry and great attention, he has 
certainly rendered himſelf a moſt excellent ſubſtitute for his 
- inimitable an | 


* 
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n DOD D. 


PHIs theatrical veteran has been on the ſtage ſince the age 

of fixteen. His firſt attempt was made in the part of 
Roderigo in an itinerant company at Sheffield; and it is faid _ 
that his endeavours were crowned with the moſt flattering 
ſucceſs. He was engaged afterwards in Norwich, and there be- 
came the tragedy hero, as well as the ſprightly uſcful performer 
in comedy. He had at that time a ſtrong inclinstion for the 


| bukkin; and it was a long period before he could be perſuad- 


ed 
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ed that his talents were not bent that way. He next went 
to Bath, where he confined himſelf to the performance of 
ſprightly comedy alone, as the only line in which he was at 
laſt convinced he would ever excel. His fame no began to 
ſpread, and it may be ſuppoſed ſoon reached the ears of Mr. 
Garrick, who engaged him at Drury-Lane in the year 1763. 
His firſt part in London was Fadile, in the Foundling, and 
every perſon preſent ſeemed delighted with his powers, Roſ- 
cius faw at once his forte, and confined him principally te 
the delineation of the coxcombs of faſhion, in which he has 
always ſtood unrivalled. The famous Mrs. Bulkely lived 
with him a conſiderable time ; but ſome cauſe of an unplea- 
ſant nature is ſaĩd to have occafioned a ſeparation. | 
Mr. Dodd has fince that time retained his rank in the 
theatre; but frequent indiſpoſition, joined with age, will, we 
are fearful, ſoon deprive the ſtage of this very valuable aftor. 
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MR. WATHEN. 


MR. WATHEN was born in London, and is the fon of 
the late Dr. Wathen, of Lincoln's-Inn Fields. Being 
captivated in his youth with a cockade, and the glare of a 
red/coat, he determined to embrace a military life, in which 
ſtation his activity in the performance of his duty, ſoon 
made him much noticed by his ſuperior officers; and the 
conviviality and fociable qualities of the man in private, 
made his company coveted by every perſon that knew him. 
At 
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At the memorable ſiege of Gibraltar we find him raiſed to 
a lieutenancy in the 39th regiment ; and during the whole of 
that extraordinary defence, which has added ſo many addi- 
tional laurels to the arms of Great-Britain, Lieutenant Wa- 
then diſplayed the moſt diſtinzuithed intrepidity, and had the 
honour of receiving ſeveral marks of particular attention from 
the late illuſtrious Governor of the place. At the glorious 
termination of the ſiege, the Lieutenant found very little dif- 
ficulty-in obtaining a company; and he afterwards went with 
his regiment (the 14th) to Jamaica. At the cloſe of _ 
war, he fold out with the brevet rank of major. © 
During the whole of his military career, he frequently 
diſcovered very conſiderable theatrical abilities; and when he 
returned to his native country, became the Roſcius of many 
private theatres, and jointly performed with the late Lord 
Barrymore, for a long time with the greateſt applauſe. This 
fucceſs- in the dramatic line induced him at laſt to hire the 
Richmond playhouſe, in which he acted moſt of the principal 
comic characters with ſo much reputation, that after going 
over to Ireland, and performing iu Dublin under the feigned 
name of George, he returned to London and engaged himſelf 
| with Mr. Colman, determined for the future to purſue the 
profeſſion as an object of intereſt as well as that of pleaſure: 
His reception at the Hay-Market was very flattering, and he 
foon rendered himſelf highly uſeful in the company. The 
Managers of Drury Lane finding his comic powers might 
turn out of eſlential ſervice to their houſe, offered him an en- 
gagement ; and he is at preſent conſidered by the town-a 
moſt excellent ſecond to Banniſter, jun, and in ſome charac- 


ters we think him very little inferior to that inimitable come- 
dian. 


MR, 
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NMR. ! MOODY. 


HIS . was born ot Evi. where bie father lived i in 
the occupation of a hairdreſſer, vrhich buſineſs the pre- 


- ſent ſubject of our memoirs was reared to. His firſt appear- 


ance as an actor was at Kingſton, in Jamaica, where he was 
the tragedy hero for a long time. He appeared to think this 
line of acting the beſt ſuited to his abilities; and when he 


came to this country, he applied to the Managers of Drury- 


Lane for an engagement. The buſkin was uppermoſt in his 
mind, and he offered himſelf as a tragedian. At firſt he 
played many tragic parts ; but it was found he had not much 
talent that way. His forte was evidently in pourtraying the 
Iriſh characters; and in thoſe, it muſt be confeſſed, he ſtands 
unrivalled. Captain O*Cutter was the firſt part of the kind 
he was taken notice of, and his inimitable performance of it 
ſerved in a great meaſure to aſſiſt the run of the comedy, the 
Fealous Wife. Major O*Flaherty was the next part of conſe- 
quence in which he was admired; and the town became de- 
lighted with his manner of delineating characters, which un- 
til his time was ha known on the ſtage. He has ever 
fince kept his ground in the theatre; and we underſtand, ow- 
ing to the ſtrict frugality of his private conduct, he has amaſſed 
a very hand ſome independent fortune, 
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NMR. AICKIN. | 


M. AICKIN was born in Ireland, and intended for the 

buſineſs of a weaver. This line of life, however, did 
not ſuit his inclinatiens; and before he came to the age of 
manhood, we find him filling the ſituation of à player in that 
kingdom. After having ſufficiently convinced himſelf that 
he had not miſtaken his talents, he immediately embarked 
for Scotland, and in a ſhort time became a great favourite in 
Edinburgh. He continued there until a quarrel ariſing be- 
tween him and another actor reſpecting the performance of a 
character, in which diſpute the town took 1p decifive a part 
againſt Mr. Aickin, that he was under the neceſſity of quit- 
ting the place in order to ſave his life. He made the beſt of 
his way up to London, and obtained an engagement at Dru- 
ry-Lane Theatre, where he has remained ever ſince. He ge- 
nerally plays at Colman's. He is certainly a very uſctul 


actor, and deſerves the reputation he enjoys. 
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MR. WHITFIELD. 


M. WHITPIELD was a common ſervant to the ce- 

lebrated Powell; and it is probable that a with to imi-_ 
tate his maſter made him firft think of the ſtage. On the 
death of Mr. Powell, he ſoon repaired to the country, with 
an intention of trying his powers an ſome public theatre. 
His ſucceſs was very moderate ; and for many ſeaſons he 
ſtrolled about various parts of England with different com- 
panies of comedians. At laft he obtained an engagement at 
Norwich, where he gained great credit as an actor, and was 
conſidered one of their greateſt favorites. Looking, how- 
ever, up to London as the only theatrical market where he 
was certain of receiving the full value of his talents, whatever 
they might be, he viſited that city, and made his public entre 
in the humble part of Trueman, in George Barwwell. He has 
ſince that period roſe to the poſſeſſion of better characters; 


and at Drury-Lane is conſidered a very uſeful ſecond-rate 
performer. | 


IR. 
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MR. BANNISTER, SEN. 


HE firſt place we find this gentleman's name as an actor 


was at Deptford, where his father lived in poſſeſſion of a 


place in the Victualling- office. He commenced at a very 
early period a buſtin hero, performing Hamlet, Romeo, Rich- 
ard III. and moſt of the principal parts in tragedy. Fluſhed 
with the ſucceſs he met with, he applied to Mr. Garrick for 
employment, but in vain. He then repaired to Norwich, 
and for many years enjoyed there a. conſiderable ſhare of pub- 
lic favor. Afterwards he got an engagement at the Hay- 
Market, and was brought out by Foote the ſame night that 
Mr. J. Palmer firſt appeared in the Orators. He was much 
noticed in his Imitafttons, in which he was conſidered unri- 
yalled. He took off the famous fingers Tenducci and Champ- 
aſs ; and Giardini, the muſician, declared to Garrick, that 
he thought Mr. Banniſter poſſeſſed one of the fineſt voices he. 


\ ever heard. His muſical fame now began to be generally 


wn, and he was engaged for Ranelagh and Marybone Car- 
dens, He uſed to fing night about at each place, and was 
highly admired at both. Mr. Garrick wiſhing much to have 
the aſſiſtance of a man ſo faſt increaſing in reputation, offered 
him a ſituation at Drury-Lane, where he appeared for the 
firſt time in the character of Merlin, in Cymen. His ſucceſs 
was very great, and he continued gaining upon the favor of 
the town for a long time. In the ſummer he uſed to perform 
at the Hay-Market, and there ſignaliaed himſelf in many 
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POCKET COMPANION 


parts in which his ſinging was not neceſſary. For ſeveral 


years after this he ranked high as a comedian, as well as a 
vocal performer ; and m the year 1782, having ſome difference 
with the Managers of Drury- Lane, reſpecting an encreaſe of 
falary, he went over to Covent-Garden, and there remained 
until 1785, at which time he returned to his old theatre, 
where he continued until the opening of the Royalty by Pal- 
mer, in the year 1787 and 1788. He became at this new 
undertaking one of its greateſt ſupporters, and remained there 


_untif that theatre was compelled to be cloſed, in conſequence 


of the oppoſition that was made to it by the Winter Managers, 

particulars of which were mentioned in Mr. Palmer's life. 

Thus fituated, Mr. Banniſter, not wiſhing to make overtures 

for an engagement either to Drury-Lane or Covent-Garden, 

the firſt of which he quitted rather abruptly when he went to 

the Royalty, repaired to the country, and performed at ſe- 
veral of the proyincial theatres, and with that ſuceeſs to 
which his merit entitled him. Still, however, he did not 
think a ſtrolling life very pleaſing, or reputable. He there- 
fore returned to London, and obtained a fituation at the Hay- 
Market, and afterwards at Covent-Garden. He is now, 
engaged at his old houſe, Drury-Lane, and is likely to re- 
main there as long as his theatrical powers will continue. 
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* 


MR. R. PALMER. * 
E refer the reader to our account of Mr. J. Palmer's fas 
mily, as affording ſufficient information reſpecting that 
of his brother now before us. Mr. R. Palmer's firſt attempt 
an the ſtage was at the Summer Theatre; and he afterwards 
got a trifling engagement at Drury-Lane, where he remained 
performing whatever parts were given him, and became more 
a uſeful actor, than one that diſplayed much ſhining talent. 
His friends perceiving that a fondneſs for gaiety and pleaſure 
had hurried him into extravagant exceſles, recommended him 
to marry, as by that means they thought when once his home 
was made attractive by the preſence of a woman that he 
loved, his attention would be diverted from diſſipation and. 
the follies of the town. In the midſt of this conſideration he 
met with a Miſs Cooper, the daughter of a tradeſman, and-in 
a ſhort time a mutual affection reſulting from their acquain- 
tance, they were married, and, we underſtand, have enjoyed 
ever ſince a conſiderable ſhare of domeſtic happineſs. +. 
On the ſeceſſion of his brother from Drury-Lane, at the 
time the Royalty opened, he ſucceeded him in the perform- 
ance of Joſeph Surface, and other characters, in all of which 
he diſplayed mere ability than the town thought he poſſeſſed. 
From that period, a few times excepted, he has held a reſpec- 
table place at Drury-Lane. He appears to give more general 
ſatisfaction in the Fops than in any other deſcription of cha- 
racter. 
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MR. KELLY. 


R KELLY is a native of Dublin, in which city his fa- 

ther has conſiderably diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the occu- 
pation of a dancing-maſter. At a very early period of lite 
young Kelly ſhewed a ſtrong propenſity for muſic ; and it is 
ſaid, that after being inſtructed by the ſon of the famous 
Arne, he ſung at ſome of the firſt private concerts in the 
above city with conſiderable applauſe. A company of Ita- 
lians having arrived there, his father was perſuaded (or ra- 
ther not knowing what to do better for his ſon) to permit 
him to publicly appear with them; and the boy gaining 
conſiderable credit as a vocal performer, it was thought ad- 
viſable to turn his mind to this line of life; and in order to 
have him properly prepared for it, he was ſent to a college 
at Naples, where a number of circumſtances are faid to have 
happened, al! of them tending to prove the wonderful pro- 
greſs Mr. K lly made in the ſcience of muſic. Theſe 
not being ſufficiently authenticated, we cannot preſent 
them to our readers. We ſhall, therefore, merely add, 
that after having ſtaĩd abroad. for ſome years, during which 
time he belonged to ſeveral muſical corps in various parts 
of Europe, he came over to this country, and in a ſhort 
time appeared at Drury-Lane Theatre, in the part of Rionel, 
in which he was received with uncommon applauſe. He 
was foon confidered the moſt finiſhed vocal male performer 
on the Engliſh ſtage; and a very handſome ſalary has fixed 


him 


TO THE PLAYHOUSES. 3 


him in this country ever ſince. It is ſuppoſed that Mrs. 
Crouch has been greatly improved in her ſinging by the kind 
inftru&ions of this gentleman ; and his kindneſs, report ſays, 
has led him to beſtow more favors on the lady; and the in - 
return has not been inſenfible to his attentions. At preſent 
Mr. Kelly has no rival at the ſame theatre; and we believe 
the muſical department of the company is entirely under his 


management. 


MR. SEDGWICK. 


AD it not been for this gentleman's fine voice, he would 
have probably remained in the occupation he was bred 
to, namely, that of an ironmonger. His talent of finging 
made him courted by moſt companies, and he ſoon belonged 
to a great number of muſical ſocieties, in which he was al- 
ways particularly applauded ; and in that of the Anacreontic, 
he was actually the perſon appointed to ſing the famous ſong 
of that name at every meeting. - His reputation as a finger 
began to be very conſiderable among thoſe private cir- , 
cles in which he moved; and in the midft of his exertions to 
maintain the reputation he then poſſeſſed, he found that his 
mind was too much diverted from the neceſſary duties of 
buſineſs to make its profits in the leaſt worthy his conſidera- 
tion. He therefore determined to quit trade entirely, and 
hazard his vocal powers publicly upon the ſtage, With 
this determination he applied to the Managers of Drury- 
Lane, 
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Lane, to gain permiſſion to appear at their houſe, a re- 


quiſition that was readily granted. He made his debut at 
that theatre in the year 1787 in the character of Artabanes, 


in Artaxerxes, and was received with ſuch flattering appro- 
bation, that he thought himſelf entitled to a very handſome 
falary ; which being refuſed, he went and performed at the 
Royalty Theatre, which at that time was open. He there 


played, or rather ſung, with very conſiderable applauſe; but 


was very glad to return to Drury-Lane, and accept of the 
engagement he before refuſed, in conſequence of not finding 
much punQuality in the payment of his ſalary at the other 
place. | 

He is generally admired as a very fine baſs finger, but not 
thought much of as a performer, 


— e 
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MR. DIGNUM. 8 


R. DIGNUM was bred a —_ a trad? «hich his fa- 
ther followed for ſome time, but with very little advän- 
tage to himſelf or family. What to do with his chubby 
boy he did not know for ſome time. At laſt the youth was 
diſcovered to have a tolerable good voice; and after having 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a ſinger in acatholic chapel in Duke- 
ſtreet, he was recommended to Mr. Linley, lately deceaſed, 
and that gentleman being pleaſed with his voice, immediate- 
ly took him as an apprentice. During the time he was thus 
bound, we believe he experienced many difficulties and diſ- 
treſſes, which his parents were incapable of preventing. At 
laſt he made his appearance at- Drury Lane in the part of 
Young Meadows ; and although his perſon did not prepoſſeſs 
the audience much in his favor, ſtill his finging was greatly 
admired. He was ſoon engaged at a very handſome ſalary, 
and ſince that time appears to have fixt himſelf as one of our 
principal vocal performers. Todo him that juſtice to which 
his conduct entitles him, he has behaved in the moſt affec- 
tionate manner to his parents ſince fortune has ſmiled upon 
him ; for he has of late almoſt entirely adminiſtered to their 
6 His power of affording pecuniary aſſiſtance to his 
parents was conſiderably encreaſed on his marrying, ſome 
years ago, the daughter of an attorney; "_ a very pretty 
fortune, 
As a ſinger, he is certainly an obje& to any theatre, and 
at Drury-Lane proves a powerful aſſiſtant to the ſuperior ef- 
forts of Mr. Kelly. 


MR. 


MR. BENSON. 


FHIS gentleman has rendered himſelf fo uſeful in the pro- 

feſſion, although with very moderate ſhare of talents, 
that he certainly deſervedly fills the fituation he enjoys at 
preſent. What he was intended for we know not ; but we 
And him many years back ſtrolling in the country in ſeveral 
itinerant companies. As he approached the metropolis, he 
diſplayed his dramatic powers at Windſor, and was there 
conſidered the Roſcius of the place. But ſtill his profits 
were by no means equal to his wiſhes; and having married 
a Miſs Satchell, the ſiſter of Mrs. S. Kemble, he thought that 
through the intereſt of the Kemble family he would be able 
to obtain an engagement in London. In this ſuppoſition he 
was ultimately right, although he had been long waiting in 
the expectation before he was ſo fortunate. In the ſummer 
he plays tragedy, comedy, opera, and farce, at Colman's. 
In fact, he is there a kind of Fact of all trades, uſeful in all, 
but great in none. His ſalary at Drury-Lane is but low, and 
it muſt be admitted, that he buſtles through a great deal of 
buſineſs for it. 


TO THE PLAYHOUSES. 


MR. PACKER. 


k. PACKER was bred a ſadler, and followed the buſi- 
neſs for ſome time; but poſſeſſing a penchant for the 
ſtage, he quitted that trade, and commenced actor. We 


find his name in the bills near fifty years ago, at the time 
Mr. Garrick was in the height of his popularity, by whom 
he was engaged to perform the ſecqnd and third-rate charac- 
ters in tragedy and comedy ; and being always attentive to 
the buſineſs of the ſcene, and ever found perfect in his parts, 
he rendered himſelf a very uſeful member of the theatre. 
There has been very little novelty in the life of this Gentle- 
man, ſo that we have not much to relate reſpecting him. He 
has continued, with but a few interruptions, at Drury-Lane 
for theſe many years paſt, performing the ſame caſt of cha- 
racters, although of late he has of courie been compelled to 
give up all thoſe in which a youthful appearance is e 
in order to ſuſtain them with propriety. 


MR. WALDRON. 


HIS Gentleman would, in all probability, have been 


obliged to quit the metropolis, but for the following. 


fortunate circumſtance. When Mr. Garrick and others 


were ſettling ſome important matters relative to the Thea- 


trical 
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POCKET COMPANION _ | 
trical Fund, they wanted a perſon to take an active part in 
the management ; and Waldron happening to paſs in the 
moment of deliberation, Mr. Garrick propoſed him, which 
was inſtantly aſſented to. 

Mr. Waldron, - althovgh apparently old, has a warm 
heart. During his Summer excurſions at Hammerſmith, 
Windſor, &c. where he has often ated as manager of a 
troop, he became acquainted with Mrs, Harlowe, of Covent- 
Garden theatre, and was the means of procuring her the 
ſituation ſhe now holds. 

Mr. Waldron's line of acting is chiefly confined to old 


nen in comedy. He imitates the manner of the late Shuter, 


but with ſuch an overflow of colouring, grimace, and geſ- 
ture, that in London, where there is much chaſte, and ex- 
cellent acting, it fails of its aim, and becomes. diſguſting z 
a difagreeable liſp, and forced tremor of voice, alſo leflens 
the little merit he poſſeſſes. | 


NMR. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


IS Gentleman's family we confeſs ourſelves unacquaint- 
. He was at a very early period recommended 

to the late Mr. Vounger, who immediately took him under 
his protection, and brought him out when very young at Co- 
vent-Garden. He then went to Liverpool, where his patron 
was manager, and in a ſhort time gained much in the favor 
of the town, and was conſidered one of their beſt low come- 
dians. An accident, however, about this period, had very 
nearly 


niiddle of the curtain, an apple with a knife ſtuck through 


it was thrown at him, which unfortunately entered ſo deeply 
near his eye, that he was confined to his bed for ſome time, 


with very little expectation of his recovery. 
He afterwards performed in Edinburgh, York, Mancheſ- 


ter, &c. &c. with increaſed reputation, and in the year 1788 


got an engagement at Drury-Lane, which he has kept ever 


lince ; and we think he poſſeſſes powers that entitle him to a 
more refpectable rank in the theatre than he enjoys at preſent; 


GE  E——k 


MR. BANKS. 


FHI S Gentleman is the ſon of Mr. Banks, formerly a re- 
ſpectable carver and gilder, in Fleet- Street, in which 
buſinefs, we believe, he intended to initiate his ſon. Whether 
from choice or derangement in circumſtances, Mr. Banks, 
ſrnior commenced Harlequin many years ago at Sadlers- 
Wells, and held that part for a conſiderable time with re- 
putation ; it is no wonder then if his ſon, while a boy, was 
proud of imitating him in attitudes, leaps, and dumb ſhew. 
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renly put an end to tis exiſtence. © Between"the play and 
the farce, while he was looking through the aperture in the * 


Mr. Banks's firſt debut was at Liverpool, under the pro- 


tection of Mr. Lee-Lewes, at the age of 16, where he met 
with great encouragement, and from whence Mr. Younger 
got him engaged at Mancheſter, where his chief employment 
was conſtructing the machinery requiſite for the ſtage, 
ſuch as beaſts, ſhipping, &c. in which he is a real proficient, 

As 
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As a proof, the ſkipping at * the hs TI, fo uning... 
fally admired in The Pirates, was entirely his own work. 

| After ſome few ſeaſons at Liverpool and Mancheſter, he 
was invited to Edinburgh, where he eſtabliſhed himſelf in 
the character of Friday, in Robinſon Cruſoe, Jackſon, the 

manager, having got into arrears with him, and finding ſtra . 
tagem neceſſary to come to a ſettlement, he promiſed Mr. 
' Jackſon he would ſtay with him; but on getting his money, 
he went, in company with Mr. Griſt, to viſit a diſtreſſed 
actor in the Tolbooth, and remained till the coach was 
ready, when they immediately ſet out for Lodon, where Mr, 
Palmer, of Bath, had requeſted our hero to meet him; but 
being diſappointed of the fituation Palmer had promiſed 
him, he wrote to his former employers at Liverpool, where 
he was engaged by them for ſeveral years as principal 
harlequin, Iow comedian, ſcene painter, and machiniſt. 

He has a good tafte and execution in ſcene painting, and 

in moſt of the companies to which he belonged has ſuperin- 
tended that department. 
Having had great encomiums paſſed on him by FTIR of 
the London performers, he ſet out for the metropolis, where 
accidentally meeting Mr. John Kemble, was immediately 
engaged as principal harlequin, and afſiſtant painter to Mr, 
Greenwood. 

Mr. Banks was alſo employed, during the rebuilding of 
Drury-Lane, as ſcene-painter at Covent-Garden, under the 
direction of Mr. Hodgings. 
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"| MR. PHILLIMORE. 


4 | Ts Gentleman was born in London, and brought up 
Vs originally to the buſineſs of a coach carver, which he, 
ed however, ſoon quitted for the ſtage. The city of Briſtol had 
a8 the honor of witneſſing his firſt attempt; and although his 
lr. ſucceſs was not of the firſt brilliancy, yet his perſonal ap- 
ut pearance, and an induſtry which he practiſed at that time, 
ſed rendered him of conſiderable ſervice to the theatre, and re- 
ere commended him to the favor of the manager, Mr. Quick, of 
pal whoſe friendſhip he ftill profeſſes a grateful] recollection. 

He afterwards ſtrolled through moſt parts of England; and 
nd at laſt coming up to London, he was ſo fortunate as to gain 
in- a ſituation in Drury-Lane houſe. His perſon is his greateſt 

recommendation in the trifling parts he aſſumes; and ſince 


| of the firſt time of his appearance in the metropolis, he has ne- 
ere ver diſplayed any talent that could in the ſmalleſt degree 
tely entitle him to a higher walk in the drama. 

Mr, He is ſaid to have obtained his engagement at Drury-Lane : 


theatre from the following ludicrous circumſtance :—At the 
y of concluſion of the Briſtol ſeaſon, being deſirous of viſiting 
the London, he found himſelf enabled, as he imagined, by ſuc- 
ceſs in play. He won a few guineas from a ſea-officer at 
billiards; and when the tar's caſh was exhauſted he played 
upon tick, until the ſum he had loſt amounted to twelve or 
fifteen, pounds, for which he gave a draft on Charles Stuart, 
Eſq. Banker at e London, This our hero 
VR, ü concluded 
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concluded would enable him to viſit the capital in ftile ; and 
on the validity of his draft he expended all his ready caſh, in 
buying cloaths, and journeying to London, where, much to 
his ſurpriſe, he could hear no tidings of the Banker, till after 
wandering a long time about Charing-Croſs, he produced it 
to a man who had ſagacity enough to perceive the trick, and 
who after ruminating, replied, © Charles Stuart Charles 
| Stuart!——oh ! there be fits on horſeback,” - pointing to the 
ſtatue of Charles the Firſt.— His misfortune reaching the 
ears of the managers, in pity to his diſappointment and di- 
ſtreſs, they engaged him, 


MR, 
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MRS. SIDDONS. 


PHIs inmitable actreſs is the daughter of a Mr. Roger 
| Kemble, manager of a ſtrolling company of comedians. 
She was born, we are informed, in Cheſhire, and made very 
early attempts on the ſtage, in the capacity of a finger: her 
friends, however, ſoon found that this was not her forte, and 
directed her attention to the Tragic Muſe. Miſs Kemble 
became afterwards paſſionately enamoured of Mr. Siddons, 
at that time a ſtrolling player; but being refuſed permiſſion 
by her parents to marry him, it is ſaid that ſhe reſigned her 
ſituation in her father's company, and gave up all idea of 
continuing in the profeſſion. Not knowing what to turn 
her thoughts to, ſhe hired herſelf as lady's-maid to a Mrs. 
Greathead, of Guy's Cliff, in Warwickſhire, at ten guineas 

a year, | | 
Mr. Siddons, however, did not let her long remain in this 
ſituation, but made her his wife, and they both joined a com- 
pany at Chamberlain. Here they experienced all the viciſ- 
ſitudes of fortune; aud although her talents were conſidered 
far above what is generally met with in the country, yet her 
profeſſional exertions, for a long time, were not able to 
keep her but a very little above the level of want and pe- 
nury. She was engaged afterwards at Liverpool, and here 
ſhe began to emerge from former obſcurity ; her efforts were 
now attended with applauſe and a proportionable-profit ; and 
other principal towns concurring in the ſame ſentiment re- 


ſpecting 
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ſpecting her talents, ſhe of courſe directed her attention to- 
wards London, and waited upcn Mr. Garrick, in order to ob- 


| tain his conſent to play at his theatre. She performed Mrs, 


Strickland, and ſome other parts in comedy and tragedy, 
but her reception was ſo very. inconſiderable, that the mana- 
ger did not think it would anſwer his purpoſe to induce her 


to ſtay in his company. From thence ſhe went to Bath, 


where, in a ſhort time, ſhe ſo much improved, that crowds 
of theatrical amateurs uſed tõ flock to ſee her. Mr. Gar- 
rick's s judgment was called in queſtion, for entertaining fo 


poor an opinion of her abilities, as he did when ſhe played 


with him. Her increaſe of fame was at laſt ſo great, that after 
performing at Bath for ſeveral ſeaſons, with the moſt un- 
bounded applauſe, ſhe was particularly recommended, in 


the year 1782, by Mr. Whalley, the poet, to the managers 


of Drury-Lane. The Engliſh Roſcius being no more, was 
now generally conceived to have been too precipitate in de- 
I:'vering his ſentiments reſpecting her ſome years before; 
and public curioſity being raiſed to its utmoſt in London, to 
ſee this theatrical conſtellation of excellence, ſhe made her 
appearance at Drury-Lane on the roth of October, in the 
ſame year, in the character cf Tjabeila. The. ſucceſs ſhe 
met with was beyond all precedent, and her fame ſoon re- 
verberated from one part of the kingdom to the other. Mul- 
titudes crowded to the theatre every night of her perform- 
ance, and the Tragic Muſe, who had becn kept in the 
ſhade bewailing the death of her Garrick, was now brought 
forward by the wonderful powers of a Siddons, with undi- 


_ miniſhed energy and effect. In order to make her ſome re: 
compence for the great increaſe and overflow which they 


found 
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found in the treaſury, the managers very generouſly doubled 
her ſalary, and gave her an extra benefit. 

One of Mrs. Siddons' ſiſters, Miſs Frances ii. who 
had alſo been bred to the ſtage, now thought of taking ad- 
vantage of her relative's fame and intereſt in London, and 
came up to the metropolis with an intention of purſuing her 
profeſſion. She was ſoon announced in the bills to play 
Alicia to her ſiſter's Jane Shore, Great expectations were 
formed of her, but they were all loſt in diſappointment. So 
far from diſplaying any thing great; her exertions were below 
mediocrity, She remained ſome ſhort time on the ſtage, 
and afterwards married a Mr. Twiſs, a gentleman of ſome 
literary abilities, with whom ſhe retired, 8 

Mrs Siddons firſt benefit was, perhaps, the moſt produc- | 
tive that was ever known in the annals of the theatre. The 
gentlemen of the bar made a ſubſcription among themſelves, 
to the amount of one hundred guineas, which they preſented 
to her, as a ſmall acknowledgment for the pleaſure her talents 
had afforded them. When the Summer came on, ſhe went 
over to Ircland, and in various places of that kingdom, be- 
ndes the metropolis, performed with the ſame applauſe ſhe 
had met with in London, and with conſiderable advantage to 
her pocket, On her return to London, ſhe was immediately 
honoured with a Royal command, and their Majeſties were 
ſo delighted with her talents, that ſhe experienced frequent 
proofs of Royal favor, and her ſecond ſeaſon at Drury-Lane 
proved as attractive as her preceding one. Her emoluments 
were now very great, and the began to find that her annual 
profits and that of her expences were by no means equal, 
for the firſt were ſo much ſuperior, that ſhe was enabled to 


lay by conſiderable ſums every year, When the Winter 
E ſeaſon 
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as an improper object of patronage or aſſiſtance, and refuſed 
to adminiſter that ſupport which, perhaps, the other's necel- 


go too far into the particulars of this diſagreeable buſineſs, 
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peared, expreſſed their diſapprobation at her conduct by re- 
tirely drowned in the acclamations and applaule of her 


the public mind, and our heroine was ſoon again reinſtated 
in the favor and approbation of the Town. 
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ſeaſon cloſed, ſhe again went over to Ireland, and afterwards 
played at Edinburgh, where ſhe received, it is ſaid, one 
thouſand pounds for performing only ten nights. After ap- 
pearing in ſeveral theatres in her way, ſhe renewed her ex- 
ertions in London, but not with quite that ſucceſs ſhe had 
met with before. A rumour was at this time induſtriouſſy 
circulated, which tended for a time to check her popularity, 
of her uncommon parſimony, and her want of feeling for a 
Mrs. Curtis, another of her ſiſters, who was in the moſt di- 
ſtreſſed ſituation. This lady having given herſelf up to vi- 
cious and diſſipated habits, was thought by Mrs. Siddons 


ſities alone demanded from ſo near a relation. We ſhall not 


or venture to paſs cenſure upon either of the parties, being 
fully convinced, that when diſputes happen, it is no eaſy 
matter to gain thoſe leading facts upon which a proper opi- 
nion ought to reſt. Impreſſed with this ſentiment we beg 
leave only to add, in addition to what we have already faid, 
that the general complexion of the whole of this affair was 
of that nature, as for a ſhort period to damp the ardovr of 
Mrs. Siddons admirers ; and indeed ſome of them, or at 
leaſt part of the audience, one evening, when ſhe firſt ap- 


peated hiſſings, but which, after ſome little time, was en- 


friends. This buſineſs has ſince almoſt entirely faded from 


Their 
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Their Majeſties now particularly noticed her, and in- 
vited her frequently to Buckingham Houſe, in order that 
they might have an opportunity of hearing her read, and re- 
cite ſeveral of the favorite plays. At the concluſion of the 
ſeaſon of 1789, Mrs. Siddons thought it adviſable to quit the 
metropolis, and remain in the country for ſome time, think- 
ing that abſence might be the means of reſtoring to her 
powers that attraction which ſhe found juſt before began to 
leave them. With this intention ſhe left London, and per- 
formed occaſionally in various places in England, with con- 
ſderable addition to her fame and fortune. When on this 
peregrination, ſhe viſited Bath, for the purpoſe of ſeeing her 
old friends, and admirers in that city, and alſo of perform- 
ing there a few nights, which, owing to ſome regulations in 
the theatre, did not take place. She afterwards ſtaid a ſhort 
time with her old patrons, Lord and Lady Harcourt and 
returned to London, labouring under a very ſeve indiſpo- 
ſition. She has ſince that period been performing at the pro- 
per ſeaſons at Drury-Lane, but we underſtand with no fixed 
ſalary, the managers allowing her a. particular ſum of money 
each night ſhe performs. 
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MRS. JORDAN. 


I JORDAN is the daughter of Captain Bland, a gen- 

tleman of ſome property, She was born in Ireland, 
and-was one of nine children. Captain Bland's marriage 
took place in that kingdom, while he was under age; and in 
conſequence of that, and his not attending to the neceſſary 
ceremonies under ſuch incapacity, his father got the mar- 
riage annulled, and the ſon was afterwards married to a lady 
of conſiderable fortune; but he did not long ſurvive his ſes 
cond marriage, 

In this ſituation the firſt Mrs. Bland was left with her 
little ones, and but a ſmall ſum was allowed for their ſub- 
fiſtence, Miſs Bland (the preſent Mrs. Jordan) when ſhe 
arrived at an age capable of judging of her own uncertain 
ſtate, very properly thought that ſomething ought to be fixed 
reſpecting her future deſtination in life, and the ſtage offered 
Itſelf as the only means of procuring that immediate allevia- 
tion to her diſtreſs which her ſituation required, Her firſt 
appearance was in Dublin, under the name of Francis, and 
her ſucceſs was no way flattering. The die however was caſt, 
and ſhe was determined to proceed. She remained perform- 
ing in that city for ſome time, and at laſt came over to Leeds, 


accompanied by her mother, The York company was then 


playing at that place, and ſhe applied to Wilkinſon, the ma- 
nager, for his permiiſion to appear at his theatre, She was 
ſoon announced for Caliſta, in the Fair Peniteut, and alſo to 


* 
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perform in the Virgin Unmaſked. Her name was at this time 
changed to Mrs. Jordan. The applayſe ſhe met with here 
was highly flattering, and it induced Wilkinſen to offer her 
an engagement, which ſhe accepted, Her falary, at firſt 
was only ſixteen ſhillings per week; but her powers proving 
ſo attractive, that the treaſury felt the beneficial effects of 
them, ſhe was at laſt raiſed to the higheſt eminence in- the 
company, and of courſe her income was raiſed in proportion. 
After ſhe had ſtaid with Wilkinſon upwards of three years, 
Mr. Smith, late of Drury-Lane, (and who at the time we 
are writing this, enjoys almoſt as perfect a ſtate of health as 
ever) happened perchance to ſee her perform, and was fo ſtruck 
with her talents, that he inſtantaneouſly wrote to the mana- 
gers of the theatre to which he formerly belonged, expreſſing 
the warmeſt panegyrics on the theatrical powers of Mrs, 
Jordan; and, in conſequence of his commendations, ſhe ob- 
tained an engagement from Mr. Sheridan, Knowing the 
great reputation that Mrs. Sid«dons enjoyed as a tragedian, 
the very prudently choſe a part in comedy, in which ſhe 
would make her debut in London, and the Country Girl was 
the one determined upon. The Town was ſo delighted with 
her performance, that nothing was talked of in the Theatri- 
ca} World for a long time, but the new comic actreſs. She 
appeared in various characters, and with encreaſed reputa- 
tion; and the managers finding her exertions alone turn out ſo 
wonderfully productive to the theatre, raiſed her ſalary from 
41. to $1. and from that ſum, in a ſhort time after, to 121, 
allowing her alſo to take two benefits in the ſeaſon, 
Theſe, as may be ſuppoſed, produced her conſiderable ſums 
of money, as ſhe not only had the houſe entirely full each 
pight, but alſo received many valuable * In 1788, 
K 3 ſhe 
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ſhe went down in the Summer to Cheltenham, and there per. 
formed with aftoniſhing ſucceſs. The nobility of the place 
preſented her with a very rich medal, as an acknowledgment 
of the great pleaſure they had received from her talents. In 
the Winter ſhe returned to London, where the uncommon 
reputation ſhe had gained in her profeſſion began to operate 
among her theatrical rivals as a ſufficient cauſe of jealouſy, 
Her ficuation, in conſequence of this, was made exceedingly 
unpleaſant, and ſhe had almoſt determined to quit Drury- 
Lane entirely, and go over to Mr. Harris. This, however, 
Mr. Sheridan prevented, by raifing her ſalary, it is ſaid, to 
39 . per week. The oppoſition againft her behind the 
ſcenes, not being likely to turn out any way ſucceſsful, was 
ſoon dropped, and ſhe became then firmly fixed in the houſe, 
and conſidered as the moſt material prop to its ſupport, 

In the Summer 1739, ſhe went to Edinburgh, and per- 
formed there with her uſual ſucceſs. About this time ſhe 
loſt her mother; and it is but merely juſtice to ſay, that the 
whole of her conduct to her relative was highly exemplary, 
and a pattern of filial duty and affection. 

Mrs. Jordan, on her return to London, formed a connec- 
tion with a Mr. Ford, a gentleman of the bar, and fon to 
Dr. Ford, then one of the proprietors of Drury-Lane Theatre. 
With him ſhe lived for ſome time, enjoying all the comforts 
of domeſtic unanimity. Theſe had all the appearance of ſta- 
bility, when an offer from ſo exalted and dignified a perſonage 
as the Duke of Clarence, ſtaggered the conſtancy of the lady. 
A ſhort time was ſufficient for her to make up her mind, and 
ſhe accepted the propoſals made her by the Duke, but not 
until a proper proviſion was ſettled on her children. Since 
that period ſhe has entirely given up her private attentions 


ta 
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to his Royal H:ghneſs, and appears at this moment to have 


as firm a poſſeſſion of his affections as ſhe ever enjoyed, 


MISS FARREN. 


HIS lady's father was an actor in a ſtrolling company, 
and married a haberdaſher in Tewkeſbury : he ſoon 
perſuaded her to launch into the ſame line of life as himſelf, - 
in which ftate they for many years lived together, ſurround- 
ed by the moſt poignant wretchedneſs and diſtreſs. In the 
midſt of their calamities he died, leaving behind him a wife, 
three daughters, and a ſon. Melancholy as this proſpect 
appeared to the unfortunate mother, ſtill, by perſeverance 
and induſtry in her profeſſion, ſhe contrived ro obtain the 
means of ſupport for her numerous family. Havipg no 
other alternative, ſhe reared” her children to the ſtage, 
and great promiſe was, even at that early period, formed of 
the preſent ſubje& of our memoirs. Thinking to improve 
their ſituation, in a better and more reſpectable company, 
they repaired to Liverpool, recommended to the manager, 
Mr. Younger, who immediately engaged the whole family. 
Miſs Betſy Parren (the preſent object of our attention) made 
her debut there in the my of Roſetta, in Love in a Village, 
with conſiderable eclat, and afterwards performed Lady 
Townly. She ſoon became a great favorite at Liverpool, and 
her ſalary being raiſed,, ſhe began now to emerge from her 


former obſcurity. Her fame reached London; and the late 


Mr. Colman engaged her at his theatre. In the Summer of 
1779 
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1777 ſheappeared there, within a few nights of the firſt at- 
tempt of the late Mr. Henderſon in the metropolis, Ina 
very ſhort time ſhe was much talked of as an elegant and 
Poliſhed actreſs. From this houſe ſhe went to Covent-Gar- 
den, and tried her powers in tragedy, but not with equal 
ſucceſs. She afterwards obtained a ſituation in Old Drury, 
and there alternately appeared in tragedy and comedy, but 
in the latter ſhe diſplayed evident ſuperiority of talent. She 
proved a moſt incomparable ſubſtitute for Mrs. Abington, 
who at that time engaged herſelf to Mr. Harris. 

Miſs Farren's beauty now began to be equally admired 
with her profeſſional abilities; and it is ſaid that the preſent 
great leader of the Oppoſition party was at one time more 
than commonly enamoured of her charms, The Earl of 
Derby, however, profeſſing more honorable attachment than 
the Engl:ſh Demoſthenes, gained more of the attention of 
the lady ; and his Lordſhip's conduct has ſince proved the 
ſincerity of his profeſſions, and alſo given a ſufficient pledge 
of his future intentions towards her, Through this noble- 
man's intereſt and patronage, ſhe has been introduced to the 
Firſt of the nobility, and her amiable and engaging manners 
have endeared moſt of them to her intereſt. She has occa- 
ſionally performed in Ireland with an uncommon portion of 
ſucceſs ; and having taken over with her letters of recom- 
mendation to the nobility there, ſhe ſoon became much no- 
ticed by them. ; 

Miſs Farren's mother conſtantly lives with her, and we 
underſtand each performs her part with exemplary propriety ; 


the one as a dutiful daughter, and the other as a tender and 
affectionate parent: 
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MRS. GOODALL, 


MPS: GOODALL is the daughter of a Mr. Stanton, 
manager of a ſtrolling company, and was introduced on 
the ſtage at a very early period of her life. Tragedy appeared 
at firſt to attract her attention more than comedy, and her 
father thought her a girl of great theatrical promiſe. With 
an intention of giving her every opportunity that he conceived. 
would be of ſervice to her, he obtained from the manager of 
the Bath theatre permiſſion for her to perform there; and ſhe 
gaveſo much ſatisfaction to the audience by her performance 
of Roſalind, that ſhe was immediately engaged, It was 
about this time that ſhe married Mr. Goodall, a lieutenant 
of the nayy. In the midſt of her popularity in this city, a 
diſpute took place between her and another actreſs, reſpect- 
ing the choice of a character, and it terminated in Mrs, 
Goodall leaving the place, and coming up to London, 
where ſhe obtained, by the intereſt of her father, together 
with the fame of her own abilities, a very reſpectable en- 
gagement at Drury-Lane. Roſalind was her firſt part, and 
in that ſhe conyinced the Town of her poſſeſſing the moſt 
eminent talents, She ſoon made rapid progreſs in Public 
favour, inſomuch, that an attempt was made to check her 
in her career of popularity, Mr. Kemble, then acting ma- 
nager, offered her the part of Lady Aun, in Richard the 
Third, which ſhe refuſing to play, as beneath her talents, a 
war immediately commenced between the parties. After 
ſome time elapſing, the affair was amicably adjuſted, 
gince 
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8 that period ſhe has gained additional "Ok: by per- 
forming many of Miſs Farren's parts, and ſome of Mrs. 
Jordan's. Mrs. Goodall is remarkable for the elegant 
ſymmetry of her perſon; and when dreſſed in male attire, 
preſents a finer proportion of figure than any other lady on 
the tage. 


1 


MISS POPE. 


Miss POPE is the daughter of a reſpefiable tradeſman, 


once an inhabitant of Little Ruſlcl-Street, Covent- 


Garden. She diſplayed very early powers for the ſtage, 


and made her firſt appearance at Colman's Theatre, in the 
character of Polly Honeycomb. Her reception, although in 
fo trifling a part, was highly flattering, and ſhe ſoon be- 
came an able ſubſtitute for the late Mrs. Clive, who had at 
that time in contemplation a retirement from the ſtage, 
Miſs Pope, finding fo fortunate an opening for her to exerciſe 
her talents, undertook the performance of many of thoſe cha- 
rafters in which the other ſo conſpicuouſly excelled ; and 
having gained the favor of the Town by her inimitable man- 


ner of playing them, ſhe ſoon eſtabliſhed herſelf as one of 


the firſt comic adreſſes that ever trod the boards of an En- 
gliſh Theatre. She has been fixed in London ever fince 
and preferring a ſettled life to that precarious mode of living 
uſually experienced by thoſe who perform in the country, ſhe 
never could he induced to quit the metropolis, ſo that very 
little novelty of circumſtances have occurred during her life, 


to 


| TO THE PLAYHOUSES. 4 
to make the biography of it any way entertaining. Having 
for a long ſeries of years enjoyed a permanent ſituation in 

Drury. Lane, and with it a very conſiderable falary, the has, 
it is ſaid, amaſſed a large fortune, and means, as we _ 
_ ſhortly to retire e from the profeſſion, 


— 


MRS. POWELL. 


| TAS Lady, in the early part of her life, experienced great 
diſtreſſes. They were at laſt alleviated, in ſome mea- 
ſure, by her obtaining a ſervant's place; but a menial ſitua - 
tion not being that which ſuited a mind like herꝰs, ſhe quitted 
her ſervitude, and, it is ſaid, followed a ſerjeant to Coxheath 
Camp. She therefore attracted the notice of the officers ; 
and taking the'name of Mrs. Farmer, ſhe eloped with a cap- 
| tain to London, where ſhe lived with him for ſome months; 
Growing tired of his female aſſociate, our military lover left 
her rather abruptly ; and, in a ſhort time ſhe was reduced to 
a ſtate of penury and want. In the midſt of her diſtreſſes, 
one of her male admirers adviſed her to try the ſtage; and 
having long had a partiality for the drama, the was ſoon per- 
ſuaded to make a trial, and her debut was in the part of 
Alicia, at the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, in 1727. 
She was received by the audience with more than common 
applauſe, although ſhe could not obtain an engagement in 
London until the year after, at which time ſhe -obtained a - 
ſituation in Drury-Lane, and made her firſt appearance there 
in the character of — She alſo performed many of Mrs. 
Siddons 
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'Siddons parts, and was conſidered next to that great agel, 


in the walks of the Tragic Muſe. | 

In the Summer of 1789, ſhe performed at Liverpool, and 
with conſiderable ſucceſs. Mr. Powell, the prompter of that 
theatre, offered her his hand in marriage, which ſhe accepted, 
Her conduct ſince ſhe entered into that ſtate, has been highly 
praiſe-worthy, and ſhe at preſent enjoys a conſiderable rank 
inthe profeſſion, equal, if not ſuperior, to any other lady at 
the ſame houſe, in her line of acting, with, of * the ex- 
ception of the inimitable Siddons; 


MRS. WARD. 


5 — Lady was 2 mantua-umber at Liverpool, but #64 


attending much to buſineſs, ſhe found the ſtage was 


more congenial to her diſpoſition, and would, ſhe thought, be 


more productive. She therefore ſoon applied to the manager 
of that place, then Mr. Younger, for permiſſion to make a 
trial, which was attended with uncommon ſucceſs, At that 
time the had precedency in the theatre to the preſent Mrs. 
Siddons, who then belonged to the fame-company. In this 
period of her popularity, ſhe received the addreſſes of a Mr. 
Ward, a comedian of ſome eminence there, and ſoon her 
name, which was that of Haare, was changed to the other. 
She afterwards got an engagement at Drury-Lane, and 
ſhortly became a tolerable favorite with the Town. From 
that period ſhe has been increafing in reputation, and is cer- 
tainly an actreſi of conſiderable uſe in the theatre. | 


— 


MRS, 
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MRS. J. KEMBLE. 


RS. KEMBLE is the daughter of Mrs. Hopkins, wife 
of the once prompter of Drury-Lane Theatre. Her firſt 
appearance on the ſtage attracted no very conſiderable notice, | 
and ſhe became more an object of uſe than that of merit. 
She was thought, among the actors, rather a pretty woman, 
and the late Mr. Brereton paid her a more marked attention 
than any other : he at laſt promiſed her marriage, but, from 
what cauſe we know not, was rather tardy in keeping his 
word; when Mr. Garrick ſent for him, and poſitively de- 
clared, that if he did not perform his promiſe with Miſs 
Hopkins, he muſt give up his ſituation in Drury-Lane.— 
Things appearing rather ſerious, Mr. Brereton conſented to 
marry the lady. 
Mrs. Brereton continued ourtulig her profeſſion as uſual, 
and with evident marks of improvement. In the year 1786, 
ſhe loft her huſband, who, it is ſaid, poſſeſſed fo great a par- 
tiality for Mrs. Siddons, as in the end to affect his brain. 
In this melancholy ftate he died. Mrs. Brereton's conduct, 
during the whole of Mr. Brereton's indiſpoſition, was truly 
exeniplary, and her private worth gained her the reſpe& and 
friendſhip of an extenſive acquaintance. A young agreeable 
widow, with fo reſpectable a character, it was not probable 
world long remain without admirers, and Mr. J. Kemble 
was among the number: his courtſhip (if it may be ſoterm- 
ed) was rather curious. From the firſt time he opened his 
a 7 mind 
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532 POCKET "COMPANION | 
mind to the lady to the period ſhe gave her conſent to marry 


him, he never ſpoke to her but in the way of his profeſſional 


duties: he limited her to a fortnight to conſider of the bu. 


 ſineſs.; and the offer being thought by her friends by no 


means a bad one, ſhe agreed to the propoſal. Singe that 
time, ſhe has, through his intereſt, been placed in ſome very 
reſpectable parts, but we think ſhe has diſplayed no greater 
excellence in any of them than ſhe ſhewed before: however, 
ſhe i is found of ſervice in the theatre, and maintains in * 
vate an eſtimable character. 


MRS. CRUn. 


THIS Lady is the daughter of Mr. Phillips, an attorney, 

a gentleman who has dabbled a little in the literary way, 
but with very ſlender pretenſions to fame. His daugh- 
ter having diſplayed great powers of voice, was much 
noticed by the late Mr. Linley ; and it was at laſt agreed that 
ſhe ſhould be articled to him for a particular number of years, 
he receiving half of her ſalary. She made her firſt attempt 
at Drury-Lane in the part of Mandane, in Artaxerxes, in the 
year 1781; and the beauty of her face, together with the 
harmony and ſweetneſs of her voice, prepoſſeſſed the town 
greatly in her favor. After ſhe played the whole ſeaſon in 
London, with increaſed reputation, ſhe went over to Dublin, 
and there ſoon became the admiration of all admirers of vocal 


muſic; and the attractions of her beauty were equally as 


great 
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great there as the place ſhe had left. Several gentlemen of 


family and fortune were particularly attentive to her, and ru- 
mour has circulated the report that one of them felt an at- 
tachment more honourable than any of the others, and pro- 
miſed her marriage. His relations alarmed at the determi- 
nation, it is ſuppoſed interfered, for the matter ſoon after 
dropt. On her return to London ſhe was ftill cloſely beſet by 
many ſuitors 5 but a Mr. Crouch,' of the navy, who was 
thought at the time to be a man of conſiderable wealth, was 
preferred by her, and they were ſoon afterwards married. 


Mrs. Crouch continued progreſſively improving in her pro- 
feſſion, when Mr. Kelly coming into this country and eſta- 


bliſhing himſelf as one of our firſt fingers, particularly ad- 
mĩ ed her voice and manner of ſinging. His inſtructions are 
ſaid to have proved highly advantageous to her, and in a 
great meaſure ſerved to make her ſo perfect a miſtreſs in the 
ſcience of muſic as ſhe is acknowledged to be at preſent. Be- 
fides performing ſeveral ſummers in various parts of Ireland: 


She has occaſionally ſung in ſeveral of the provincial theatres . 


in England, and her reputation as a ſinger is now b in 
'almoſt every place in the three kingdom. | 

A certain great perſonage ſome time ago became mh 
-enamoured of her beauty, but the flame did not long ſurvive, 
-and he ſoon felt an indifference, which the charms of the lady 
were not able'to prevent. There is more conſtancy in her 
real inſtructor; but his paſſion'is of ſuch a texture, as to be 
- accommodated to 185 thing. 
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SIGNORA STORACE. 


SToRACE . father was a conſiderable player on the baſs, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf much on that inſtrument at Ma- 
rybone Gardens, His daughter was born in London, and 


vent over at a very early part of her life to Florence. She 
made her fir appearance there in ſerious opera, and was 


well received. She afterwards travelled over various parts 
of Italy, and was particularly noticed at Vienna by the Im- 
Perial Joſeph, In that city ſhe got acquainted with Dr. 
Fiſher, once well known in London for his iniqnitable-talents 
on the violin. A marriage ſoon took place between them; 
but it-was in a ſhort time found, that. their tempexs and mode 


of thinking were very different. It being the wiſh of the 
parties themſelves, and the ſeveral.friends of each, a mandate 


avas obtained from the Emperor to diſſolye the marriage 3 
and the lady, after remaining on the. Continent for upwards 


of four years, returned to England. Her firſt appearance in 


London was in the year 1789, when ſhe performed in the 
opera of the Haunted Tawer. The ſprightlineſs of her man- 
ners, and the excellence of her ſinging. made her much ap- 
Plauded, and ſoon rendered her an object of great conſequence 
to the theatre, Many ſtories have been circulated reſpecting 
this lady's propenſity to avarice, and of her want of feeling 
to the diſtreſſes of her once huſband Dr. Fiſher, who had left 
Germany, and went to Ireland, with an intention of obtaining - 
a liyelihood by teaching muric, and performing at concerts. 
His 


. 


x 
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His profits mane fo way: trifling in this purſuit, that the.moſt 
poignant diftreſs ſoon ſurrounded him, accompanied by a ſe- 


vere indifpoſition. In this fituation application was made ta 


'Storace for ten pounds, in-order to relieve him from ſome 
ꝓreſſing inconveniences that required immediate alleviation ; 
but .ſhe refuſed. to part with. the ſum, although trifling, and 
Never paul .any-attention to ſome further requeſts that were 
made her from the ſame quarter. 


Qt late ſeaſons ſhe does not appear to have increaſed in 


MISS LEAK. 


Tk Lady, who has of late grown fo much in the favor of 


the town, was born at Beckham, in Norfolk, where her 


father lived, and followed the occupation of farming. His 


daughter, who had very early in life diſcovered great propen- 


. fity for muſic, was brought to London under the care of her 


aunt, with an intentionof having her placed under the tuition 
of a proper maſter, that ſhe might receive regular inſtructions 
in her favorite ſtudy. Dr. Arnold being much pleaſed with 


her voĩce, articled her for a ſtated time, and ſhe ſoon con- 


vinced him that his expectations of her abilities were well 
founded. The rapid improvements ſhe made in ſinging, i in- 
duced him to bring her out, for the firſt time before a public 


| audience, i in a concert at Freemaſon s-hafl, where ſhe was 


highly applauded ; and the Doctor ſeeing the value of the 
F 3 prize 
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84 POcREr COMPANION = 
prize he had in his poſſeſſion, was determined to make the 


| molt of it, and ſoon after had her engaged at the Hay-Marke 


Theatre, a conſiderable part of ber ſalary being devoted to 
the muſical inſtructor, according to the articles. The town 
became in a ſhort time much prepoſſeſſed in her favor, owing 
to the ſprightly ſimplicity of her manners, and the taſte and 
ſweetneſs ſhe diſplayed in her finging. She ſoon performed 
moſt of Storace's characters, and very little, if any, inferior 
to that lady. Miſs Leak now rendered herſelf an object to 


Drury-Lane, the Managers of which theatre made her an of- 


fer of an engagement, which ſhe accepted; and we do not 
doubt, if brought forward there, which has not hitherto been 
the caſe, but that ſhe will ultimately be entitled to a place 
among our firſt public favorites. 

Her conduct in private life, particularly that part of it 
which relates to her own relatives, is highly commendable, 
and makes her eſteemed by an extenſive and reſpectable ae- 


quaintance. 


MRS. BLAND. 


THIS Lady's mother was a poor Italian Jeweſs, and being 
remarked when a child for poſſeſſing a ſweet voice, ſhe 
was articled to the managers of the Circus, who employed 


her at the time the burlettas were ſuſtained by children at that 
place. She foon diſtinguiſhed herſelf from among the other 
Juvenile performers ; and when her time at this theatre ex- 


pired, 


7 1 
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pired, the immediately fepaired to Dublin and played ar 
 DaLY*'s, to the no {mall emertainment of the town. Her 
fame at laſt became ſo great, that the Managers of Drury. 
Lane, who juft then had been deſerted by the famous Mrs. 
Wrighten, engaged Miſs Romanzini to ſupply her place. 
In a very ſhort time ſhe ingratiated herſelf ſo much with the 
public, that every character ſhe aſſumed was attended with 
the moſt unbounded applauſe. In the ſummer of 1789 ſhe 
performed at Liverpool with great ſucceſs; and in London 
ſince that period has been purſuing her profeſſion with in- 
creaſed fame (until lately), playing when the winter ſeaſon 
cloſes, moſt commonly at Colman's, where the is become one 
ot its greateſt ſupporters. 

She is married to Mr. Bland, bend of Mrs. Jordan; but 
of late the inconſtant wife has at various times ſome little 
_ propenſity to variety. This inclination appears at preſent to 
have in ſome degree ſubſided, as ſhe has taken an uncommon 
liking to Mr. Caulfield of the ſame houſe, with whom ſhe 
lives with all the conſtancy of true affection, and which of 
courſe has cauſed a ſeparation between her and her huſband. 
Her conduct in the whole of this "buſineſs has conſiderably 
decreaſed her in the eſtimation of the town, and ſhe is by no 
means ſo great a favorite as formerly. 


MISS DECAMP. 


Miss D DECAMP made her firſt attempt on the FARE as 2 

| dancer, and in that fituatiow ſhe remained for ſome time 

with no inconſiderable ſhare of merit. Poſſeſſing an inclina- 

tion for acting as well as dancing, ſhe was occaſionally per- 
mitted 
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mitted to perform ſome trifling characters, in which ſhe dif. 
covered ſo much promiſe, that others of more conſequence 
-were given her. Still the was kept back from playing thoſe 


leading parts which ſhe conceived her talents would ſuſtain . 


with propriety, until ſhe got an engagement at the Summer 
Theatre. The Beggar's Opera being reverſed at that houſe, 
Miſs-Decamp-performed Macheath, in which the diſplayed ſo 
much animation in her acting, and ſuch taſte in her ſinging, 
that ſhe convinced the town ſhe poſſeſſed talents of a ſuperior 
quality, From. this time ſhe was intruſted both at Colman's 
as well as afterwards at Drury- Lane, with ſome of the beſt 


parts; and we find her now riſing to that eminence of pro- 


feſſional merit, that will make her a conſid@able object to 
any theatre. | : 1 

Mr. Kemble was incautiouſly induced ſome time ago ta 
attempt the taking very improper liberties with this lady; 
but the manner which ſhe conducted herfelf during the whale 
of this buſineſs, has impreſſed the town greatly in favor of her 
diſcretion in private life. | | 


MRS. BOOTH. 


M. BOOTH is the wife of the taylor who is employed 
in Drury Lane Theatre. Very little are we enabled to 
ſay of this lady, and indeed the unimportance of her rank 
makes it by no means neceſſary for us to ſay much. We 
ſhall, therefore, merely add, that ſhe has been performing in 


London, and in various theatres in the country, for theſe 


many years. Her caſt of parts have of late been moſtly thoſe = 
of Mrs, Love, and in them ſhe is reſpeRable, e 
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MISS HEARD. 


E have but little to ſay of this Lady. As ſhe advances 
in the profeſſion, and probably gains more into the fa- 
vrour of the Town, we ſhall then conſider her entitled to 2 
ſpace of greater extent in this work, than we can with pro- 
priety allow her at preſent. 

It may be ſaid that Miſs Heard, as it were, was nurtured 
upon the boar, for her parents long ſaught an exiſtence by 
their exertions on the ſtage. In this ſituation, it is not in 
the leaſt ſurprizipg that ſhe imbibed an early partiality for 

me drama, and we find her making a public attempt when 
of York, in Richard III. Her manner of going through the 
part gave general ſatisfaction, and her talents promiſed in 
time to arrive to ſomething that might be exerted to the ſer- 
yice of the theatre. The next part in which ſhe was noticed 
was that of the Child in Iſabella, at the period when Mrs. 
Siddons was ſo much followed, and particularly to ſee her 
ſuſtain the arduous and intereſting heroine of that play. Miſs 
Heard was not for a long time after this much patronized 
by the managers, or entruſted with any part in which ſhe 
could have an opportunity of exerting herſelf. She, there- 
fore, in the Summer, accepted of an engagement at the 
; Little Thratre in the Haymarket, where ſhe ſpon convinced 
the Town of her poſſeſſing claims to their attention, if placed 
in the line to which her talents directed. In many pieces the 


* 
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now appeared, and grave, ſentimental girls ſeemed to be 
thoſe in which ſhe moſt excelled. 

She has ſince been conſidered an object for the managers 
of Drury-Lane, and we have no ehe Þyt in time ſhe will 
prove of conſiderable uſe to them. - * © 


MISS TIDSWELL. 


Of this Lady we ſhall not he very,copious in our en, 
and for the ſame reaſon which induced us to be ſo ſcanty 


in our detail of the one we have juſt now left. Miſs Tidſ- 
well is a native of London, and the daughter of an officer; 
She was ſent young over to France to he educated ; and in 
the midſt of apparent comfort and opulence, her father died; 
and left her almoſt deſtitute. In this diſtreſſed ſtate ſhe res 
turned to this country, and not knowing what to turn her 
mind to, ſhe was recommended to the managers of Drury- 
Lane, who engaged her at a very low ſalary, Her debut was 
Leonora, in the Mournixg Bride, and in the little ſhe: had to 
do, the diſplayed as much merit as could well be expected. 
In the Summer ſhe performs moſt generally at ſome pro- 
vincial theatre, and the one in Liverpool ſhe is. employed in 
oftener than any other. Waiting maids, and characters of 
that deſcription, are thoſe ſhe commonly entertains, and as 
ſome perſon muſt be got to play them, we do not ſee but that 
Miſs Tid(well fills the ſituation as well as can be reaſonably 
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Covent - Sarden Theatre. 


MR. LEWIS. 
HIS deſerved favorite of the Town made his appearance 
| very early on the ſtage, in his father's company of co+ 
medians, at that time playing at Shrewſbury. The manager 
ſoon after this went to Newry, in Ireland, to manage a com- 
pany there; and his ſon having diſplayed an uncommon vi- 
vacity of talent, he placed him in ſeveral reſpectable charac- 
ters, In the midſt of this ſucceſs, old Lewis died, and in 
ſome months after, his widow married a Mr. Dawſon, who 
immediately took his wife, together with young Lewis, to 
Edinburgh. Here our hero performed with conſiderable 
eclat; and after playing at Whitehaven, and other places, 
with the ſame ſucceſs, he returned to Ireland with his mother 
-and father-in-law. Dawſon ſoon formed a ſcheme of opening 
a new theatre in Dublin, aud in a ſhort time fitted up a very 
elegant one, though ſmall, in Capel · ſtreet where his fucceſs 
was ſo great, aſſiſted by the exertions of his ſon-in-law, that 
he became a formidable rival to the other theatres. About 
this time Mr. Lewis married a Miſs Leeſon; 'who had been 
brought over to Dublin by Mr. Macklin, e 
introducing her on the _ n 


—— 


Every ſeaſon began to increaſe his popularity more aud 
more. Among the number of parts in which he appeared, 
Belcour ſeemed to attraft moſt admirers; and Mr. Cumber- 
land, the author of the Feff-Indiaz, having ſeen him per. 
A form it, was ſo highly pleaſed, tha he immediately recom- 
= - mended Lewis to the managers of Covent-Garden, who en- 
=  gaged him at a tolerable ſalary. His ſacceſs in London was 

great in genteel comedy; but when he attempted ſeveral parts 

in tragedy, the Town ſoon found where his forte lay. Un- 
rivalled in the ſprightly walks of the firſt, he ſhone a luminary 
of ſuperior brilliancy, and his knowledge of ſtage buſineſs 
induced Mr. Harris to offer him the fituation of acting ma- 
nager in the year 1781, which he has held ever fince. 
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MR. HOLMAN. 


IIS Gentleman's father (who died many years ago) was 
an adjutant in a regiment of militia. His ſon vas en- 
abled, we believe, by ſome very good friends, more than by 
family aſſiſtance, to receive his education at Dr. Barrow's 
fehool, in Soho- Square; and when he had remained there a 

_ ſuſheient time, he was removed to Oxford, and entered = 
member of Queen's College. He was intended for the 
ehureh, but poſſeſſing a great predilection, together with 
every appearance of latent abilities; for the ſtage, he was re- 
commended by his friends to turn his attention to the drama, 
3s = means of a future livelihood; and after having diſ- 
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_ played in private ſome remarkable proofs of theatrical ta- 
lents, he at laſt mate his pnbhie appearatice in the part of 
Remizo, at Covent-Garden, He was ſo faveurably received, 
that Mr. Harris immediately engaged lum for three years ; but 
by the expiratiom of the term, is reputation with the Town was. 
not increaſed in proportion to the time!; Kill he inſiſted upon 
an addition to his ſalary, which not being complied with, he 
quitted London, and went to Dublin, where he had before 
played with great applaufe': his former ſuceels there attended 
him now]; and after remaining in that city ſome time, he re- 
paired to Edinburgh, und performed there, and alſo in moſt - 
of the principal theatres in England. Th 
When he came back to London, matters. were ſoon ſettled 
between him and Mr. Harris, and he was again reinſtated in 
his former ſituation in Covent-Garden, Since that period 
he has remained ſtationary at that theatre, filling the molt re- 


ſpectable parts in * 


Mx. POPE was N WE at et 
followed the profeſſion, but his profits not being equal 


to. his. wants,. he was determined to try the ſtage, . and his re- 


ception in the firſt part he played ( Oroonolo) was ſo very flat- 
tering, that he at once made up his mind to proceed. He 
played ſeveral characters with conſiderable eclat; an Miſs 
Young being at Cork at that time, was ſo pleaſed with his 

acting, that ſhe wrote over to- Mr, Harris, recommending 
EN Es G him 
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154 him as a theatrical prodigy, and he was inſtantaneouſly en. 
; 4 gaged by that gentleman, at a conſiderable ſalary, Before 


be came over, he married his patroneſs at Dublin; and his 
firſt appearance at Covent- Garden was attended with that 
ſucceſs his friends flattered him he ſhould receive, and for the 
whole ſeaſon he continued to play ſome of the leading cha. 
rafters in tragedy, although not with much increaſe of repu- 
tation, However, ſome time after, a diſagreement having 
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4 taken place between Mr. Holman and Mr. Harris, that in- 
5 5 F duced the firſt to quit the theatre, and Mr. Henderſon being 
-Y then juſt dead, moſt of the firft parts were left unfilled, fo 
i Y that Mr. Pope became the only perſon that could undertake 
E ; | the performance of them. Theſe he ſuſtained with tolerable 


credit to himſelf, conſidering that ſome of them had been 
long held by the laſt mentioned actor with ſuch general con- 
ſent. Mr. Holman, returned in the year 1790 to the ſame 
houſe; ; and our hero thinking he might be thrown back, re- 
tired for a time from the ſtage, at leaſt from a London one. 
He went to Edinburgh, and there met with uncommon ap- 
plauſe, and likewiſe, during his abſence, performed in ſe- 
veral of the principal theatres in England. Mr. Harris, 
however, thinking that Covent-Garden was in want of him, 
re- engaged him; and having made a proper diſtribution of 
the princ ĩpal parts in tragedy between Mr. Holman and the 
preſent object of our memoirs, the buſineſs of his houſe is 
conducted witli or der and cordiality. We think Mr. Pope 
is of late gaining conſiderably in public favor, and as the 


ſtage ſtands at preſent, is, no doubt, of great theatrical 
utility. SY 
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MR. HARLEY. 
FR. HARLEY was for ſome time a banker's dlerk, and 
afterwards became, at different times, clerk to lottery- 
offices. A ſituation of this kind did not much ſuit his incli- 
nations, and having entertained a conſiderable penchant for 
the profeſſion of an actor, and receiving ſome very material 
inſtructions from the late Mr. Henderſon, he was reſolved to 
try his fortune on the ſtage, and went with that intention to 
Norwich, where he ſoon made lis firſt attempt in no leſs a 


part than that df Richard the Third, The audience in that 
city ſoon diſcovered marks of talent about him, and in a few 


ſeaſons he became ſo great a favourite, that he was dignified 


by the name of the Norwich Roſcius. His fame reached 
London; and Mr. Harris, eager to give the Town whatever 
is likely to afford them entertaininent; engaged him at Co- 
vent-Garden, and he made his debut in the metropolis i in the 
year 1789, in his favorite part of Richard the Third, in which 
he gave ſuch general ſatisfaction, that the play was per- 
formed for ſix or ſeven Mondays ſucceſſively, He has ſince 
appeared in many leading characters in tragedy, and has 
fixed himſelf in the company as one of the moſt uſeful actors 
in it, 
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"Pals Gentleman is not yet quite twenty years of age: 
his ſatlier was a ſurgeon, and went very young to India, 
where he remained but a ſhort time. On his return to Eng- 
land, he lived at Harrow-en the Hill, at which place he be- 
came well eſtabliſhed in his profeſſion, but, from what reaſon 
we know not, hequitted this ſituation, and returned to India: 
here he died, and left a young family, ſubject to all the dif- 
ficulties of the orphan and widow ſtate. x 
Mr. Cooper was fortunate in being related 10 a man, | 
equally eminent for his virtues and his genius; a man, to 
whom Engliſh literature is indebted for works, not only ſu- 
| perior in point of ſtile, compoſition, vention, and reſearch, 
but the beneficent mtention of which has been the increaſing 
happineſs of the human race. Protected from want, nur- 
tured in the rudiments of ſcience, and excited to emu- 
late the virtuous and the wiſe, under this gentleman : 
| Mr. Copper receiyed a liberal education. Before he had at- 
tained his ſeventeenth year, it became neceſſary to examine 
in what manner he might become moſt uſeful to himſelf and 
ſociety. A perſon well known in the literary and political | 
world, and who was the intimate friend of Mr. Cooper's pro- 
tector was conſulted. The ſtage was adviſed, as the moſt 
eligible, and adopted; and this third perſon undertook to 
aid Mir. RE in his new courſe of ftudies. At this early 


ho Beg in a more regular and ſcientific 
mapner 
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manner than is uſual among theatrical candidates, whoſe mo- 
tives too frequently are, either to rid themſelyes of the au- 

thority of maſter and parent, indulge in idleneſs and diff ipa- 
tion, or to gratify a crude vanity, which frequently i is at- 
tended by misfortune. After a continued application of, 
ſeveral months, it was thought adviſable that Mr. Cooper | 
ſhould go into the country, not ſo much to make an experi- 
ment of his powers, as to acquire the habit of facing an au- 
dience, treading the ftage, and of that ſelf. poſſeſſion, eaſe, and 
preſence of mind, without which no actor ever arrived at ex- 
cellence. Various excurſions of this kind were made, and, 
as was foreſeen, Mr. Cooper at each time returned, more ot 
leſs infected by the ſtage vices of actors, who engage in a pre- 
feſſion to which they have never devoted a day's ſerious ſtudy. 
At each interval however, following the advice, and profiti 
by the obſervation of his friends, he recommenced his taſk 
with that increaſmg ardour, and that enthuſiaſm of perſe· 
verance, which the applauſe of thoſe in whoſe judgment he 
could confide, the ſolf- confidence he daily gained, and the 
high probability he felt of ſucceſs, inſpired. About fix 
F months before his appearance at Covent-Garden theatre, he 
quitted the provincial ſtage, and devoted himſelf wholly to 
.the inveſtigation of certain characters it was his ambition to 
perform. Hamlet being thought a character that would af- 
ford him ample ſcope for his abilities, it was fixed upon as 
the part in which he was to make his entre before a London 
audience. The manner in which he performed this arduous 
and difficult character is well known. Since the days of 
| Powell, the Town has not feen an actor that diſplayed. ta- 
dents of ſo much promiſe on the firſt night of his appearance: 
His reception was ſo highly flattering, that he repeated the 
83 5 fame 
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tame part three or four times, and with increaſed ſucceſs. 


His efforts ſince have confirmed the favourable opinion the 
critics entertained at firſt of his abilities : and we have no 


doubt, when mellowed by the ſtealing hand of Time, but 


that his theatrical powers will place him among the firſt par 
formers of the time. 
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MR. MIDDLE TON. 


| Hts . a very reſpectable family in the 


county of Weſtmeath, in Ireland, and is fon to Mr. 
Richard Magan, very eminent in the medical line, in the 
city of Dublin, where our hero was born. 

After receiving a very liberal education, his father 1 
him as pupil to Robert Bowes, Eſq. then Preſident of the 


Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland; but however anxious 


he was to comply with the wiſhes of his father, the operatical 
part of ſurgery was fo repugnant to his feelings, that at the 
end of two yrars it materially affected his health. | 

At a private theatre, his performance of Sczolto in the Fair 
Penitent, before he was 17 vears of age, was much no- 
ticed; and Mr. Holman being at tl a* time playing at Dub- 
lin, he obtained an introduction to him, beſore whom he 
recited Collins's Ode and ſome ſcenes of Sciolto, ſo much tb 
the ſatisfaRtion of that gentleman, that he paſſcd the higheſt 
encominms on his theatrical powers. 

Mr. Magen then determined on the ſtage, and aſſuming 


' the name of Middleton, he ſet off for London, and waited 
* * on 
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on Mr. Harris, who engaged him for the following ſeaſon. 
In the mean time, -Mr. Harris kindly recommended him to 
the Bath manager, at which city he made his debut on the 
zoth of January, 1788, in Othello, and was highly applaud- 
ed. He afterwards performed Romeo with equal ſucceſs, 
and on the 22d of September following, he commenced with 
the ſame character at Covent-Garden, which took a conſider- 
able run during that ſeaſon. The next Summer he went to 
Dublin, and performed Romeo, Othello, Oroonoko, &c; 
During the after ſeaſon, he continued in Ireland, performing 
at Dublin in the Winter ſeaſons, and at Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, Belfaſt, and other provincial theatres in the 
Summers. On ſome difference with the manager, he took 
leave of the Dublin audience, in an elegant addreſs, after 
performing Leon to Mr. Lewis's Copper * in June, 
1792, being for his own benefit. 
In January, 1793, he appeared in Othello, 3 in Edinburgh, 
performed Romeo, Jaffier, Douglas, Captain Irwine, and 
Hamlet, in all of which characters he was particularly ap- 
planded by the Scotch critics. On the 23d of September, 
1793, he appeared in Othello, at his return to Covent-Gar- 
den, to a crowded audience; and on the repetitions of his 
Romeo, during the courſe of that ſeaſon, the Town, by their 
applauſe, teſtified a conſiderable degree of ſatisfaQtion at his 
performances. He has ſince continued in London, and is 
likely, in the courſe of time, to become a great favourite 
with the Town. 
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MR. TOMs. 


IS Gentleman is the youngeſt fon of the late Mr. John 
Toms, of Maiden-Lane, Covent-Sarden, a reſpectable 
tradeſman, who died about three years ago. His preſent ſon 


was placed in the houſe of a dealer in muſical inſtruments, 


but this ſituation not ſuiting his inclinations, he quitted it, 


and determined to commence actor, a profeſſion he had al- 
ways admired. A friend introduced him to Mr. Wild, of 


Covent-Garden, who ſoon took him to Mr, Harris, The 
manager being rather pleaſed with his recita] of ſome paſ- 
ſages out of Shakeſpeare, fixed a night for his appearance in 
the part of Douglas, in the year 1790. The audience did 


not appear to be much pleaſed with his performance; but 


when we conſider that this was the firſt attempt on any ſtage, 
of a young man quite untutored in the profeſſion, great al- 
lowance ought ſurely to he made. Being adviſed to go into 


the country, and play for ſome time, in order to accuſtom 


himſelf to the buſineſs of the ſtage, he went for that purpoſe 
to Edinburgh: he afterwards performed at Norwich, Shrewſ- 
bury, Weymouth, and various other places. Mr. Harris has 
thought proper to engage him this Winter at Covent-Gar- 
den; and from what we ſaw of him in the part of the Ghof, 


in Hamlet, we think he will —_ of conſiderable ſervice te 
the theatre, | 


2 
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MR. QUICK. '_ 


IR. QU ICK. was born i in London, and his father followed 
the brewery buſineſs, with credit and profit, to himſelf. 
His ſon, from what reaſon we know not, Was, at 2 very 


| early period « of life, a ſtrolling ator, in company v with the 
| preſent Mr. Bauniſter, ſen. He was fo much noticed for his 


vivacity and humour, that Mr. Foote engaged him at his 


| houſe. Want of opportunity prevented him for a long time 


making any conſpicuous figure, until at laſt he was requeſted 
by the late Shuter to perform the part of Mardecai in the 
farce of Love- a-· la- Mode. He acquitted himſelf in that cha · 
racter ſo much to the ſatisfaction af the audience, that an 
engagement at Covent Garden theatre was the conſequence ; 
he, however, there Temained unnoticed many ſeaſons, | 
managers not inruſting him with any part that he 
make any thing of. Mr. Younger, the prompter, ſeeing ſuch 
conſiderable merit thrown behind the ſhade, requeſted him to 
undertake the performance of Mungo, in the Padbock ; ang 
here the Town ſaw an originality of humour they 

not before heen uſed to. Many charaQers | were now given 
him of conſiderable credit in low comedy, in all of which he 
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diſplayed conſiderable comic talents z and when the Dany 


made its appearance, his manner of pourtraying Iſaac, the the 
Jew, gave ſuch general ſatit faction, that he was at once 
placed among the firſt comedians of the time. At the cloſe 
of the Winter ſeaſons, he uled occaſionally to goto Briſtol, 
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and perform there. It was in this city he married his preſent 
wife, the daughter of a clergyman of the place. He has 
alſo played at other theatres in England, particularly thoſe 
of Liverpool and Portſmouth ; and wherever he went, ſucceſs 


always attended him. For many years he has been eſtabliſhed 


in London, and poſſeſſes as much public favor as any other 
performer on the Engliſh ſtage. Of late he was attacked 
with a very ſevere indiſpoſition, which, it was thonght, at one 
time, would have been fatal ; but, fortunately for the ad. 
mirers of the drama, the complaint took a favorable turn, 
and he is now once more reinſtated in his old ſituation i in 
* 5 


- 
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XR. FAWCETT. 

__ Gentleman is the fon of Mr. Fawcett, the actor, 
Tho was a long time in a very low ſituation in Drury- 
Lane theatre. The fon was intended for a linen-draper, but 
before he had been long bound to the buſineſs, he cloped 
from his maſter, and joined an itinerant company of come- 
dians in the country. In this ſituation he remained for 
many ſeaſons, gaining but little profit, although his 2 
as a performer was ſufficiently great, as to induce Mr, Wil- 
kinſon to engage him at York, where, in a ſhort time, he 
became oue of the moſt admired performers that ever played 
in that city. It was here that he married his preſent wife, a 
Mrs. Mills, and his reputation reaching Mr, Harris's ears, 


be. was engaged to ſupply the place of the late Mr. Edwin, 
wha 
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who the Town had juſt then loſt. To ſucceed fo great an 
actor was a perilous attempt; but, notwithſtanding the diſ- 
advantage he laboured under, Mr. Fawcett acquitted himſelf 
to the no ſmall ſatisfaction of the audience; and ever fince 
he has been increaſing in reputation, and is now cenſidered as 
one of the greateſt favorites at Covent · Garden. 


MR. MN DEN. 


M. MUND EN, we believe, was born in London; and 
followed the buſineſs of a poulterer for ſome time with 
his father; but whether ſucceſs did not attend his exertions 
in trade, or his inclinations were not that way bent, he turn- 

ed actor, and for many ſeaſons boldly ſt-mmed the torrent of 

adverſity, poſſeſſing no other ſituation but that filled by an 

inferior performer in ſeveral of the ſtrolling companies in dif- 

ferent parts of England. Thus long unnoticed, he was at 

laſt ſo fortunate as to make an impreſſion on the play-gging 

people of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, in one or two characters. 

This ſuccefs induced him to try the performance of others in 
low comedy ; and from playing Alexander, Hamlet, Richard, 
and moſt of the firſt tragic parts, he deſcended to the more 

humble walks of Thalia, and found his forte lay in the ſock, 
not the Bufein. In this town he ſoon became a great favo- 
rite; and his fame ſpreading to Cheſter, Whitehaven, and 
other places, hie benefits turned out ſo very profitable, that 
be began to ſave money; and by the time he came to London, 
it was ſuppoſed he had a few hundreds at his banker s. Fs. 
Pr | 1 
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fucceſs in this eity was at firſt conſiderable, but we think ke 
Ras not increaſed his reputation fo much, as was thought 
would be the caſe from his debut. He has, however, a con- 
Gaerable hold of the Town 3 and we underſtand, from 4 pru- 
dent attention to his private concerns, he is enabled to add. 


fomething handſome every, year to what he originally had. 


MR. INCLEDON. 


Tan, verforthet i is a-native of Cornwall, Are his fatlier 
followed the bufineſs of an apothecary. He was very 


early put an apprentice to the famous compoſer Jackſon, of 


Exeter; but after being with his niaſter ſometime, he grew tired 


of muſic; and entered himſelf as a midſhipinan on board the 
Forthidable man of war in the year 1779. Ile went to the 
Weſt-Iiidies, and remained in the ſea- ſervice for upwards of 
two yeats; when he returned to England, determined, as his 
voice had been much praiſed by every perſon that heard it, 


to make A trial of his talents on the ffage, which he did at 


Southampton, in the part of Alphonſo, in The Caſtle of Anda- 
Hf. His reception was highly flattering ; and after conti- 
nuing in this company for npwards of a year, he was engaged 
at Bath, wliere he attrafed much of the public attention, 
until Rauæini, the famous teacher and compoſer of muſic in 


- that city; took him under his tuĩtion, and in a ſhort time 


brought him into notice, by making him bing · in ſome of the 
firſt concerts there. He was now thought an object worthy 


ef the iotice of the managers of Vauxhall ; and he Was em- 
—— 4 ployed 
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ployed to ſing at that place in the ſummer. His improve- 
ment in vocal muſic began now to be ſo rapid under the in- 
ſtructions of his maſter, that every ſociety and club in Bath 
was anxious to have him for a member ; and he became at | 
laſt ſo generally admired, that Mr. Harris enliſted him under 
his banners. From no very great ſucceſs at firſt on the boards 
of Covent-Garden, he is become now a wonderful fayorite, 


and is juſtly conſidered to poſſeſs the fineſt voice for a man on 
the Engliſh ſtage. 


MR. JOHNSTONE. 


R. JOHNSTONE was born in Dublin, and his mother 
ſold ſecond-hand cloaths in that city. Her trade 
brought her frequently acroſs the players, and her ſon thus 
imbibed an inclination of following their profeſſion. He 
could not, however, gratify himſclf with this wiſh in that 
city, ſo he repaired to the country parts of the kingdom, and 
there accompliſhed his intention. A ſtrolling actor's life, 
when put to the trial, did not quite accord with his liking, 
ſo he was determined to ſtroll about the world not in that 
ſituation, but in a military one, and he enliſted as a common 
ſoldier in his Majeſty's ſervice. He remained in the army 
ſome years, until at laſt obtaining his diicharge, which we 
are told they granted without much reluftance, he came to 
Dublin, and got an engagement in one of the theatres in that 
city. He became now to be noticed as a finger ; and finding 
a lady engaged in the fame houſe, much patronizes tor ber 
n mu- cal 
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muſica} powers, named Miſs Foifier, he paid his addreeſſes 
to her, and ſhe conſented to marry him. Some time after he 
came over to London, and obtained a fituation in Covent- 
Garden Theatre. His firſt part was Lionel, and he was well 
received by the town. However, his conduct to his wife, 
who, it is ſaid, died of a broken heart, ſerved to damp the 
ardour of thoſe who were inclined to praiſe him. He was 
living with the late notorious Mrs. Wilſon at the very time 
his wife was on her death-bed. Theſe circumſtances, toge- 
ther with many other unpleaſant things, became generally 
known, and very properly were as generally reprobated. 

He is now married again to the daughter of Mr, Bolton, 
wine-merchant ; and his principal uſe at preſent on the ſtage 
is in playing the Iriſh characters, Mr. Incledon having taken 


moſt of the ſinging parts from him, being mere capable cf 
filling them. 


/ 


MR. BOWDEN. 


HIS finger was. bon at Mancheſter, and bound to a 
gentleman who kept a cotton manufactory in that city; 

but having been much careſſed by all eonvivial parties for his 
taſte in muſic, he did not pay that attention to buſineſs he 
ought to have done. However, he ſerved out the whole of 
his time, and abſolutely ſet up for himſelf in the ſame line; 
hut ill ſucceſs, and hearing continually the greateſt enco- 
miums on his ſinging, he determined to make an attempt on 
| "4 
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the Rage, and on his coming up to London, he got an en 
gagement with Mr. Hart is. The town did not appear to be 
much pleaſed with his powers; and after ſtaying one twelve 
month at Covent-Garden, he left that houſe, and went to 
Dublin, then to Edinburgb, and alſo to many of the principal 
towns in England. In 1794 he was re- engaged at Covent - 
Garden, and he is there employed at preſent, but with very 
little addition to his former reputation. 


MR. BERNARD. 


S gentleman was born in Portſmouth, and his father 
was a lieutenant in the navy, who intended his ſon for 
the ſame purſuit. This intention, however, was fruſtratgd 
by the boy having a great predilection for the ſtage; and in 
order to ſatisfy his inclination, he run away from hĩs parents 
and joined a ſtrolling company of actors at that time in 
Täunton. It would be needleſs, and by no means enter- 
taining, to enter into a relation of the different places he per- 
formed at for ſeveral years after this. Suffice it to ſay, that 
after being noticed at Norwich, he was invited to Bath, to- 
gether with his wife, who he had juſt then married, to per- 
form there at very good ſalaries ; and they both, particularly 
the gentleman, became very great favorites in that city. In 
1787 Mr. Harris engaged him at Covent-Garden, and he 
played Archer the firſt night of his appearance with credit to 
himſelf, and to the ſatisſaction of his audience, His parts 
are moſtly thoſe of the fops in light comedy. On the engage- 
ment of M. Marſhall our hero retired from London, and re- 

1 2 newed 
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newed his old ftrolling life ; but he is now once more come 
back to Mr. Har ith whom he appears likely to remain. 


In the ſummer kao to Plymouth, and manages the 
theatre in that * 


\ 


MR. MACREADY. 


. MACREADY is a native of Dublin, where his fa- 
ther carries on the buſineſs of an upholſterer to a conſi- 
derable extent. The ſon ſoon diſguſted with the regularity 
of trade, followed the bent of his inclinations, which led him 
to the ſtage; and after making ſome few attempts in the 
country parts of Ireland, he at once reſolved to try the ca- 
pital, and made applications to Daly, who engaged him more 
from a perſuaſion that his father's connections, which were 
very extenſive, would be of ſervice to the theatre, than from 
any opinion heentertained of the abilities of the ator, Mac- 
ready performed with very little notice from the town, and 
therefore his firſt object was to get to London when his en- 
gagement expired in Dublin. Being tolerably well recom- 
mended to the Covent-Garden Manager, he was fixt at a ſa- 
lary, and having turned out remarkably induſtrious in the 
profeſſion, he is found of uſe in the theatre, and that is all 
we can ſay of him. 


LW 7 
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MR. HULL. 


Ts we believe is now the oldeſt performer on the Engliſh 

ſtage. We are entirely unacquainted with what Mr. 
Hull was firſt intended for. He has been fo many years in 
the profeſſion, that we muſt go back to a very remote period 
indeed in our reſearches were we to attempt making them, 
for the purpoſe of aſcertaining the fact in queſtion. It not 
being of very conſiderable conſequence, we ſhall briefly ſtate, 
that this performer has not only made himſelf a uſeful, and 
in ſome patts an excellent, actor, but alſo was the principal 
promoter of that philanthropic inſtitution, called The Thea-_ 
trical Fund, eſtabliſhed” for the relief of diſtreſſed performers 
in the evening of life, when incapable of purſuing the profeſ- 
ſion. This will no doubt hand his name down to poſterity, 
as a man of amiable diſpoſition, which has been diſplayed in 
almoſt every act of his life ſince that period. Of late years 
on the ſtage he has performed ftexvards, old faithful truſiy ſer- 
wants, and parts of that deſcription, with great credit, which 
may ina great meaſure be owing to the well-known integrity 
of the man in private life. 


MR. RICHARDSON. 


HIS gentleman was born in the city of Worceſter, where 
his father carried on a conſiderable manufacture. He 
was at firſt intended for the church, but that idea was given 
up, and he was bound to his father, with whom he remained 
1 3 until 
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until the age of twenty-one. He then came to London, and 
lived ſome time in an eminent mercantile houſe, when he re. 
turned to Worceſter, and entered into buſineſs with his bro- 
ther in that city. The regularity and method ſo neceſſary 
in trade did not appear to ſuit his diſpoſitiong ſo he deter- 
mined to cornmence actor, and engaged himſelf with the Ma- 
nager of the Bath theatre in June 1790, where he continued 
for one ſeaſon, He then repaired to Mancheſter, from thence 
to Norwich, and afterwards went back to Manchefter ; at all 
which places he was noticed by the people not only as a ſinger, 
but as a performer of merit. From the laſt-mentioned city 
he came up to London, and we find him now filling a very 
reſpectable rank in Covent-Garden Theatre; and we are hap. 
py in being able to add, that his private conduct is highly 
eſteemed bv all thoſe that have the pleaſure of his acquaint- 
ance. 


MR. KNIGHT. 


HE ſubject of theſe memoirs was born in Dorlſetſhire, 
and is the ſon of a very reſpectable country gentleman, 
well known in that county, Mr. Knight, who received a 
liberal education, and was originally deſtined for the bar, 
unwilling that any means ſhould be left unattempted, to juſ- 
tify the opinion. of his friends, that he would make a rapid 
progreſs in the profeſſion, availed himſelf of the experience 
and inſtructions of that able veteran, Macklin, and ma e 
conſiderable progreſs under his tuition, in the ſtudy of ora- 
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tory; and this gentleman is another ſtriking inſtance, that 
neither the private nor the public character of his pupils 
ever manifeſted a want of diſcrimination in the aged tutor. 

Mr. Knight's intention of going to India having been fruſ- 
trated by the unexpected death of his brother there, and his 
genius impelling him rather to court the Muſes, than to re- 
main fettered in the dull trammels of the law, he turned his 
thoughts towards the ſtage, where, by a happy exertion of 
his talents, and a ſteady and uniform conduct in private life, 
he has acquired fame, honour, and advantage. For the firſt. 
five years, he performed at the York theatre, with credit to 
himſelf, and ſatisfaction to the Public. He then entered 
into the Bath company, where he has for eight years filled a 
reſpectable caſt of charaſters, and is now engaged by Mr. 
Harris, under whoſe liberal management we have little doubt 
but his reputation will encrgaſe with his years. 3 

In juſtice to Mr. Macklin, we cannot omit mentioning, _ 
that Mr. Knight being about to leave town, waited on his 
ancient preceptor, when, after ſome general converſation, he. ; 


politely thanked Mr. NI. for the great benefit he had received 
from his inſtructions; he lamented that it was not in his 


power to make a ſuitable return ; and having only pecuniary - 
gratification to beſtow, begged Mr. M. 's acceptance of a 
teſtimony of his gratitude. The veteran replied, “ If I 
have ſerved you, I am well ſatisfied.“ Mr. Knight, how- 
ever, perſiſting in his benevolent intention, like, Old-Lear, 
Macklin felt what he cnce had been, and puſhed him out at 
the door. Ep O - 5 
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MR. POWELL. 


IS Gentleman is a very uſeful performer, and, perhaps, 
might be made more ſo, if oftener brought forward. 

| He was bred a cook, and from what reaſon we know not, 
turned his attention towards the ſtage. For a long time, we 
underſtand, he was a trolling player, but gaining a perma- 
nent ſituation at the Bath theatre, he repreſented a liſt of 
reſpectable parts to the entire ſatisſaction of the plav- going 
people of that city. His wife was alſo engaged at the ſame 
houſe, at which they both remained until the year 1789, 
when they were diſcharged, i in conſequence of ſome e 


ment with the managers. 


He has been now employed & Covent-Garden for ſome _ 
time, and is likely to remain there, as he has rendered him- 
ſelf of conſiderable ſervice to the company, and TY to 
the Public. 


[4 
|| 


MR. THOMPSON. 


HE memoirs of this Gentleman, were they in our poſſeſ- 
fion, would not, we are perſuaded, be entertaining to 

our Readers. The humble ſituation which he has for fo 
many yrars occupied at Covent-Garden, without ever in one 


' inſtance, during the whole period, diſplaying the ſmalleſt 


e aim to a higher, renders it unneceſſary for us to give our- 
ſelves 
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ſelves the trouble of gaining particulars of his life; we 
ſhould, however, conſider our conduct culpable, were we to 
cloſe theſe few lines without obſerving, that, although we 
have nothing to ſay worthy of notice reſpecting his public 
character, ſtill no man ſuſtains his private one with greater 


merit, or is more entitled to praiſe in ſuch a ſtation than 
Mr. Thompſon. 


MRS. POPE. 


THIS Lady is deſeended from a good family of the name 
of Lounge. She was left, we may ſay, almoſt deſtitute 
when very early in life; and before ſhe had made any attempt | 
on the ſtage, ſhe attracted the notice of a learned Serjeant of 
Law, now no more, who taking advantage of her ſituation of 
dependence, made her ſuch advantageous proffers, that ſhe at 
laſt conſented to live with him. In this ſtate ſhe remained for 
ſome time, until a ſeparation having taken place, for what 
reaſon we know not, ſhe had no alternative left but to follow 
what ſhe thought would produce the moſt immediate pecu- 
niary aſſiſtance ; and the ſtage poſſeſſing powerful attrations 
to a mind like her's, ſhe waited upon Mr, Garrick, and re- 
queſted permiſſion to perform at his theatre. After ſome 
preparatory inſtruction from that gentleman, ſhe made her 
firſt appearance in the part of Imogen in thr year 1768; and 
her manner of going through ſo difficult a part was ſo highly 
creditable to herſelf, that our Engliſh Roſcius began to en- 
tertain a high opinion of her talents, which he thought (as it 
| has 
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has ſo turned out) in time would A nt da 


He. inftructed her in many of the capital parts in tragedy 
and comedy. In the midſt of her growing fame, the went 


over to Dublin, and there became a firſt-rate actreſs. Mr. 


Garrick wiſhing, however, to have her aſſiſtance again at his 
theatre, made her a very handſome offer, which ſhe accepted, 
and ſhe once more re- aſſumed her rank in Drury-Lane. Mrs, 
Yates being engaged at the ſame houſe, the firſt parts were 


divided between them; and each had their ſeparate admirers, 
until a diſpute ariſing between theſe ſcenic heroines, Miſs 


Younge went over to Covent-Garden, 

In the year 1784 ſhe viſited Ireland ; and when performing 
at Corke ſhe ſaw Mr. Pope ſuſtain a few characters with ſuch 
conſiderable merit, that ſhe wrote over to Mr. Harris greatly 
in his favour ; and he was engaged by that gentleman in con- 
ſequence. They ſoon became man and wife; and they both 
at preſent enjoy moſt reſpectable ſituations in Covent-Garden. 


MISS WALLIS. 


HIS favourite a&treſs was born at Richmond, in York- 
ſhire, and when very young went on the ſtage and played 
parts fit only for a child, in a company to which her parents 
belonged, In the midſt of wretchedneſs ever concomitant to 
a ſtrolling life, Miſs Wallis happened to be ſeen playing in 
a barn by the preſent Chancellor and his Lady. Theſe dig- 
nified characters immediately patronized her, and, it is faid, 
nad . tutors provided in order to give a finiſh to her edu- 
cation. 
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cation. Her Ladyſhip ſoon felt herſelf greatly prepoſſeſ- 
ſed in her favor, and aſſiſted her with whatever ſhe wanted. 
Her mother about this time died, and the huſband was left 
with eight children, our heroine the eldeſt, without the ne- 
ceſſary means of ſupporting them. To effect this was the 
principal obje& of Miſs Wallis's attention; and after having 
made an unſucceſsful attempt at Covent-Garden ſome years 
ago, ſhe repaired to Bath and Briſtol, where ſhe was ſoon 
much noticed by the people as a performer of merit. She 
continued playing alternately at thoſe theatres for ſome time, 
until Mr. Harris, who is ever upon the watch to catch hold of 
what is worth preſerving for the Public, ſaw her perform at 
Bath, and immediately engaged her for the enſuing winter. 
After delivering a farewell addreſs to hex admirers in that 
city, ſhe came up to London and made her appearance at 
Covent-Garden. Curioſity was conſiderably raiſed to ſee 
her; but it muſt be admitted, that her performance did not 
anſwer the expeRation formed of her talents, She is, how- 
ever, fixt for a certain time in the theatre at an enormous fa- 
lary, 181. per week; and when the ſtipulated period of her 
engagement expires, we take it for granted her income will 
be leſſened. She is, however, an acquilition- as the ſtage 
ſtands at preſent. *: 


\ 


MRS. MERRY. 


HIS Lady's father's name is Brunton, and is manager 
of the Norwich company. He was formerly a grocer. 
but quitted buſineſs in order that he might follow his ineli- 
—_— nations- 
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nations of going on the ſtage. After trying at one or two 

places, he was engaged at Bath, where he became a favorite, | 
He ſoon ſet about inſtructing his daughter in the profeſſion, 
and the preſent ſubject of our attention made her debut in 
Bath in the year 1785, as the Grecian Daughter ; and to the 
aſtoniſhment of moſt of her friends, who did not entertain 
much expectations of her ſucceſs, ſhe was received with the 
moſt unhounded applauſe, and which they were amazed to 
find her exertions juſtly merited. She afterwards appeared 
in many other characters, in all of which ſhe diſcovered ſo 
much real ability, that Mr. Harris was determined ſhe ſhould 
not ſlip through his fingers, and immediately engaged her, 
thinking, from what he heard, that ſhe would be able to play 
againſt Mrs. Siddons, who at that time was very attractive 
at the other houſe. In this idea he was too ſanguine; for 
however juſtly Miſs Brunton's powers deſerved commenda- 
tion, ſtill they fell far ſhort of thoſe belonging to the above 


Lady. Our heroine made her entree before a London au- 


dience in the part of Horatia, in the Roman Father, and the 
moſt liberal applauſe attended her throughout the whole of 
the character. After ſhe had appeared in ſeveral other plays, 


ſhe was much talked of, and had ſhe not had fo great a rival 


at Drury-Lane-to contend with, ſhe would have brought 
more money into Covent-Garden treaſury than ſhe did. She 
continued performing during the ſeaſon with undiminiſhed 
ſucceſs : but we think in the following, ſhe loſt a good deal 
of her attraction. | | 
Mr. Merry, the poet, now paid ſerious addrefles to her, 
and married her. The happy couple ſoon after ſet off te 
France, where they remained, until the alarming complexion 
of affairs in that country - ſoon compelled them to return. 


Since 
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Since her marriage ſhe has not appeared upon the ſtage, but 
we ſincerely hope that we ſhall hereafter be enabled to ſtate, 
in the future editions of this work, that ſhe has again enter- | 
ed her name on the liſt of theatrical performers. 


% 


MRS. MATTOCKS. 


HIS Lad) 's father and mother were ſtrollers in the coun- 
try, where ſhe was born; and when arrived to a time of 

life to chooſe what purſuit ſhe would like to follow, in order 
to gain a ſubſiſtence, ſhe immediately fixed upon the ſtage, 
as the one more agreeable to her wiſhes than any other. Her 
firſt trial was in ſinging parts, but it was diſcovered her 
forte did not lie in that way, fo that when ſhe viſited the me- 
tropolis, ſhe tried many par:s in low comedy, and in thoſe 
ſhe ſoon began to be much noticed by the Town. Mr. Mat- 
tocks, a finger in the ſame theatre, about this time paid his 
addreſſes to her, but owing to ſome obſtacles in the way df 
their union here, they both went to France, and there became 
man and wife. On their return, they were each of them en- 
gaged at Covent- Garden, and for ſome years lived together 
with apparent felicity. The lady, however, not being able 
to withſtand the formidable attacks of the preſent Mr. Benſ- 
ley, of Drury-Lane, ſhe yielded to his requeſts, and this 
beauteous fair was bleſſed with a reciprocation of favors. 
The huſband complained, and for a time refuſed to enter 
into a reconciliation with the repentant fair one. Things, 
1 however, 
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Cantina. were at laſt ſettled between them, and all impro- 

prieties buried in oblivion, 

Mr. Mattocks became manager ſome time after of the Li- 

verpool theatre, but the concern turning out very unprofit= 

able, he relinquiſhed it; and his wife, who had played there 
with wonderful ſucceſs, came again to her old fituation with 
Mr. Harris, and the huſband went to Major Halliday's 
houſe, where, we believe, he reſided until the Major's death, 
which happened but a ſhort time ago. What is now become 
of him we know not. 

Mrs. Mattocks ſtill keeps her ſation in the theatre, and is 
deſervedly a great favorite 


MRS. MARTYR. 


HIS Lady is the daughter of Mr. Thornton, formerly a 
taylor in Southampton- Buildings. She had very early 


' imbibed a great partiality for dramatic amuſements, and, 


fortunately for her, poſſeſſed talents to keep pace with her 
inclinations. She firſt ſung at Vauxhall, and with conſider- 
able applauſe. At the cloſe of the ſeaſon ſhe was engaged 
at Covent- Garden: here her ſucceſs was highly flatterings. 
and Miſs Thornton became as much. run after in conſequence 
of her ſprightly agreeable manner, as her ſweetneſs of ſinging. 
Crowds of beaus flocked around her; and report ſays, ſhe 
was not entirely inſenſible of ſome of their attractions, but 
made on her part a proper ret.477u. She, however, received 
offers of marriage from. a Captain Martyr, and readily agreed 

to: 
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to his propoſal. Her amours were, nevertheleſs, much talked 
of, and her conjugal fidelity was frequently impeached. 
The huſband ſeeing the turn of mind of his wife (which he 


might have eaſily diſcovered before he married) left her, and © 


we believe at laſt died in the King's- Bench priſon. | 

She lived afterwards with Mr, Wild, the prompter, who 
having broke one of his legs, ſuffered all the inconveniencies 
of a long confinement. It is ſaid that during his indiſpoſi- 
tion, Mrs. Martyr adminiſtered to his aſſiſtance very mate- 
Tially, We know not with whom ſhe at preſent lives. She 
ſtands very high in the favor of the Town in her public ca- 
pacity. a 


MRS. MOUNTAIN. 


HIS Lady's maiden name was V iltinſon, ſiſter of the fa- 
mous wire-dancer. She articled herſelf to the managers 
of the Royal Circus, not being able to do better for herſelf, 
and with them ſhe remained during the whole of the period 
dor which ſhe was bound. When it expired, ſhe went to 
York, and there became a great favorite in almoſt every 
thing the attempted. She continued in this company for a few 
feaſons, and then came up to London, and got an engage- 
ment at Covent-Garden, at which theatre ſhe made, at firſt, 
but little impreſſion, owing, it is ſuppoſed, to the extravagant 
encomiums on her merit as a finger, previous to her appear- 
ance, which ſhe was by no means entitled to. She became, 
however, a uſeful performer; and the beauty of her face, and 
| I2 modeſty 
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ns of her manners, made her acceptable to the Town 
in ſecond rate ſinging parts. About this period, Mr. Moun- 
tain, the violin player, belonging to the ſame theatre, was fo 
pleaſed with her perſon, that he married her. She was for - 
ſome time abſent from London, owing to a diſagreement be- 
tween her and Mr. Harris, reſpecting an increaſe of ſalary, 
but ſhe thought, at laſt, it would be much better to return 
to her ola ſtation, | 
She occaſionally ſings in the Summer at Vauxhall, with a 
- conſiderable degree of credit to herſelf. 


MRS. CLENDINING. 


MVS. CLENDINING was born in Wiltſhire ; and her 
father, whoſe name was Arnold, was bred in the choir 
at Saliſbury. His fame as a finger was very great; and 
having received a preſſing invitation to accept of a ſituation 
in the cathedral of Dublin, he went over to that city, with 
his family, where he died in leſs than two years after. The 
daughter was now compelled to try whether her talents could 
gain her a ſubſiſtence, and ſhe made an attempt at the Ro- 
tunda, where her voice was particularly admired. Soon after 
her firſt appearance, ſhe married a Mr. Clendining, a ſur- 
geon, ho took her entirely from her public ſituation. For 
ſeveral years after this, ſhe was known only in a private ſta- 
tion; but whether from a want of economy in their private 
concerns, or from what other reaſons we know not, our he- 
toine was reduced again to the neceſſity of turning her mind 
to 
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to the public exerciſe of her vocal powers. With this inten. 
tion ſhe came over to London ; but not finding it ſo eaſy to 
accompliſh her wiſhes as ſhe firſt thought, ſhe repaired to 
Bath, and in a ſhort time ſung in one of the concerts. Her 
reception was highly flattering ; and after having received 
ſome inſtructions from Rauzziri, the famous muſician of 
that city, ſhe took a part at moſt of the other concerts there, 
with ſuch conſiderable applauſe, that Mr. Harris enliſted her 
into his company. As ſhe had never appeared upon a ſtage, 
doubts were of courſe entertained of her dramatic talents 3 
but, although at firſt they were not any way ſtriking, ſtill 
ſhe has ſince made ſufficient improvement to place her equal 
as an actreſs to ſome of our moſt capital fingers. She is, ne- 
vertheleſs, no great favorite with the Town, although her 
voice is pleaſing and extenſive. 

She has been a widow fince the year 1793. 


TTTTTTTVTCTCTVTCTCTVTCTTTTTTTT—————— 


MRS. HARLOWS: 


HE family of this Lady is ; unknown to us. The name 
which ſhe goes by at preſent is an aſſumed one; and be- 

fore ſhe approached the metropolis, we underſtand ſhe was 
for a long time a ftroller in the country. The firſt place 
where ſhe was noticed was at Windſor, where Mr. Wal- 
fron, of Drury-Lane, had a company performing. It is ſaid 

| that the manager and our preſent heroine became enamoured 
of each other; or, at leaſt, that tne firſt poſſeſicd an ardor to 


enjoy what the other did not make many ſcruples to grant. 
In 
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In return, the gentleman by his intereſt obtained her an en- 
gagement at Sadlers-Wells, where ſhe ſoon became a very 


great favorite. Her ſprightlineſs of manners, and the pleaſ- 


ing taſte ſhe diſplayed in her ſinging, made her an object to 
the London managers, and thoſe of Covent-Garden, ever 
more active than the others to procure what is likely to af- 
ford the leaſt entertainment to the Public, engaged her at 
their houſe. Her ſucceſs has been what might be expected, 
ſuch as her powers are entitled to, and which place her in 
the theatre as a uſeful, but by no means an actreſs that has 
the ſmalleſt claims to excellence. 


MISS CHAPMAN. 


MPS CHAPMAN is a native of America, which coun- 


try ſhe left wi.en hoſtilities broke out between Great- 
Britain and her coloni:s, in the year 1775, and came over 
to England. She reſided for ſome time with a relation in 
Yorkſhire, but a diſagreement having taken place between 
them, Miſs Chapman, who had entertained ſome partiality 
for an actor belonging to a company that were performing 
in the town where ſhe reſided, took the opportunity, and 
eloped with him. His name was Morton, and they were in 
2 thort time married. Neceſſity, combined with inclination, 
ſoon brought her on the ſtage, and her reception being equal 
to her moſt flattering: expectations, ſhe continued for ſome 
years, conjointly with her huſband, performing moſt of the 
principal characters. During this period, it is faid, ſhe ex- 
FF + LIFE TN | perienced 
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perienced- from her huſband the moſt ſevere and inhuman 


treatment, inſomuch that ſhe was at laſt under the neceffity 
of quitting him entirely, and reaſſuming her maiden name, 


went to Cheſter, where ſhe joined the company there. After 


performing in that city with conſiderable applauſe, ſhe re- 
paired to Cheltenham. In the Summer of 1788 ſhe played 
at Margate, at which place ſhe was ſo much noticed, that 
Air. Harris engaged her at his theatre. She has made a to- 
lerable reſpectable ſtand in London, which may, perhaps, be 


owing more to the ſhewy elegance of her perſon than to any 
intrinſic merit in her as an actreſs. 


MRS. KNIGHT. 


T RIS Lady is a younger ſiſter of that inimitable actreſe 


Miſs Farren. As we have already ſpoken of that lady 
and her family in the memoirs which relate to herſelf, little 
remains to be ſaid of her ſiſter. We ſhall only add, that for 
years ſhe has been a favorite on the Bath ſtage, where we 
preſume her acquaintance with Mr. K. commenced, and ſhe 
has generally been engaged at the fame houſe with him. 
Her engagement at Covent-Garden took place at the ſame 


time with her huſband's, and from the credit which has ac- 


companied the performances of both, it is probable they will 
hold a permanent ſituation at this theatre. She has been 
married about eight years, and a more happy inſtance of 
connubial felicity will very rarely be met with. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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MRS. FAWCETT. 


RS. FAWCETT was born in London, but we are ig- 
norant what ſituation her parents occupied in ſociety. 
The firit time we find her on the ſtage was at Edinburgh, 
under the name of Miſs More, where ſhe captivated one Mills, 
a comedian, of conſiderable merit in that city, and with whom 
ſhe eloped into England,” the gentleman leaving behind him 
a wife and ſeveral children. For a long time they ſtrolled 
together into moſt parts of the kingdom, and performed each 
of them with great ſucceſs, until he got an engagement in 
London, at Covent-Garden Theatre, in the year 1783. The 
lady tried her powers at Drury-Lane about the ſame time in 
the part of Imogen, but was not ſo fortunate by her exertions 
to gain a ſituation at that houſe, and the Managers of the 
other did not think her an obje& worthy employment. Mr. 
Mills ſoen after diſagreeing with the Conductor of Covent- 
Garden, quitted London, and joined the York company, to- 
gether with Mrs. Mills, as ſhe then paſt. They diftinguiſh- 
ed themſelves in their ſeparate lines of acting, and became 
great favourites. In the year 1788 he died, and Mr. Faw- 
cett being ſoon afterwards engaged by Mr. Wilkinſon, paid 
his addreſſes to the preſent object of our memoirs, and a very 
Hittle time elapſed before they were married. This gentle- 
man, when he got his preſent ſituation at Covent-Garden, 
had ſufficient influence to obtain an engagement for his wife, 
and ſhe has occaſionally performed ever ſince, but with very 
little addition to her former reputation as an adreſs. 


HAYVARKET 
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Hay-Market Theatre.” 


OST of the principal performers who are engaged at this 
Theatre in the ſummer belong either to Drury-Lane or 
Covent-Garden, ſo that our readers will ſee that they have 
been already noticed in their proper places. The moſt con- 
ſpicuous among thoſe whodo not come under this deſcription 
are the following : 


MR. PALMER, JUN. 


PHIS Gentleman is the ſon of Mr. J. Palmer, of Drury- 
Lane. We believe he was not originally intended for 

the ſtage, as at a very early period we find him ſent off to 
India, where we underſtand he did not remain but a ſhort 
time. On his return, his father put a volume of Shakeſpeare 
in his hand, and requeſted him to read whatever paſſage he 

thought proper. This he performed ſo much to the fatisfac- 

tion of his parental preceptor, that it was immediately deter- 

mined to direct his attention to the drama; and after going 

through the neceſſary preparatory ſtudies previous to his ap- 
pearance, he made his debut at the above theatre in the ſum- 

mer of 1791 in the character of the Prince of Wales, in the 

Firſt Part of Henry the Fourth. His manner of pourtraying 

this arduous part was certainly much better than could have 

been 
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deen expected from ſo young a man; and in ſome ſituations 
he diſplayed proofs of his poſſeſſing latent powers that in time 
will, no doubt, render him an acquiſition to the ſtage. Col- 
man immediately engaged him, and he has ſince encreaſed in 
public favour. - A proper attention to the neceſſary duties of 
the profeſſion, and an indefatigable practice of the means by 
which his talents may be improved, will, we are perſuaded, 
raiſe him in the theatre to a ſtation both uſeful and re- 
ſpectable. 


* 


MRS. S. KEMBLE. 


THIS Lady was born in London, and is the daughter of 

Mr. Satchell, muſical- inſtrument maker, of Great Pulte- 
ney-ſtreet, Golden - ſquare. Notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
which her parents made for a long time to her intention of 
preparing herſelf for the profeſſion, ſhe was articled at laſt by 
their conſent ro a Mr. Baker, muſician, for the purpoſe of in- 
" ftrution. She ſoon convinced her tutor that her vocal talents 
would in time arrive to greater excellence than perhaps has 
ſince turned out (her acting powers being infinitely ſuperior 
to thoſe of her muſical) ; and he in conſequence got her en- 
gaged at Covent-Garden, where ſhe made her firſt appearance 
in Polly in the Beggar's Opera in the winter of 1780, She 
was received with great applauſe; and after performing many 
other characters, ſome of which were in tragedy and comedy, 
as well as opera, ſhe became a great favourite with the town. 
In the midſt of her popularity ſhe married Mr. Stephen 

Kemble, 


- 
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Kemble, at that time in the ſame houſe, but who being af- 
terwards diſcharged, his wife alſo quitted the theatre at the 
ſame time. They both ſoon after repaired to Liverpool, 
where Mrs. Kemble was much noticed in the profeſſion ; 
and the ſame flattering diſtinction attended her in various 
other places at which ſhe performed. The late Mr. Colman 
thinking that his houſe would be much benefited by her ex- 
ertions, engaged her in 1786, and from that time ſhe has 
been employed there in the ſummer. She is one of our 
greateſt theatrical favourites, and would no doubt be a very 


conſiderable acquiſition to either Drury-Lane or Covent- 
Garden. 


ALTHOUGH we are perfectly aware that in touching 
upon the following character we entirely vary from the plan 
upon which we originally ſet out, namely, that of mentioning 
only thoſe principal performers who at preſent belong to either 
of the theatres, ſtil] being convinced that if we give the me- 
moirs of two Ladies ſo well known in the theatrical world as 
Mrs. Merry (inſerted among the characters of the female per- 
formers at Covent Garden) and Mrs. Eſten, we ſhall meet the 
wiſhes of our readers, we cheerfully conſent to a deviation from 
our former intentions; and that the more readily, when we 
reflect there is reaſon to ſlippoſe that one, if not both, of 
them, will ere long return to a profeſſion in which they | 
have ſo conſpicuouſly excelled, 


MRS, 


| 
| 
| 
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MRS. ESTEN. _ 


HIS Lady is the natural daughter of the late Admiral Pye, 
by the well-known Mrs. Bennet, authoreſs of many a 
much-admired novel. Miſs Bennet, as ſhe grew up, was 


_ talked of as a beauty, and ſhe ſoon captivated the heart of 


the purſer of a man of war of the name of Eſten. After 


ſome time ſpent in courtſhip they were married, and for many 


years, it is ſaid, lived in a ſtate of domeſtic felicity, which 
was ſtrengthened by two lovely infants, the fruits of their 
mutual endearments. Mis fortune, however, came upon 
them, and the huſband having failed in ſome ſpeculation of 
which great hopes were entertained, he was at laſt unable to 
ſupport his family, and his wife, together with the children, 
were compelled to return to her mother. What has fince 
become of Mr. Eſten we know not. | 

In this diſtreſſed ſtate ſomething it was neceſſary ſhould be 
done by the wife, and the ſtage was adviſed as the moſt pro- 
bable means of her gaining the alleviation to her wants. 


With the intention of entering the profeſſion, ſhe rehearſed in 


private before ſeveral judges of dramatic merit, all of whom 


dad but one opinion reſpecting her abilities, which they ap- 


peared to think entitled her to a moſt elevated ſtation in any 
of the London Theatres. Mr. Harris, to whom ſhe was in- 
troduced, and before whom ſhe rehearſed, could not be per- 
ſuaded of the greatneſs of her talents, and recommended her, 
ere ſhe made an attempt in London, to try firſt in the coun- 
try; and Bath was mentioned as 2 place the moſt likely of 

| : fſording 


i 
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affording her every opportunity ſhe could wiſh of exerciſing . 


her powers. She ſoon repaired to that city, and, without 
much loſs of time, made her entree upon the ſtage in the cha- 
rafter of Belvidera. She was received in the moſt flattering 
manner ; and after repeating the ſame part, and performing 
many others there, and at the Briſtol theatre, ſhe roſe greatly 
into public notice. She continued for about two ſeaſons, al- 
ternately performing at thoſe two places, until a diſpute ariſ- 
ing between her and the managers, ſhe was diſcharged, The 
next place ſhe viſited was Dublin, where ſhe procured an en- 
gagement; and although het ſucceſs was conſiderable, ſhe 
did not long remain in that city, but repaired to Edinburgh, 
where ſhe was more noticed by the inhabitants than by any 
ſet of people before whom the had yet appeared in her public 
ſtation. Mr. Harris hearing of her great improvement in 
the profeſſion, offered her an opportnnity at his theatre to 
make her appearance before a London audience, which ſhe 
readily accepted. In October 1790 ſhe made her firſt attempt 
in the metropolis at the above houſe in the arduous part of 
Roſalind, in ** As You Like It;“ and although the inimitable 
Jordan was freſh in the minds of the people, ſtill Mrs. Eſten 
was received with all that warmth of applauſe which gene- 
rally attend the exertions of merit before a Britiſh audience. 
She performed the whole ſeaſon with equal, though not with 
encreaſed, ſucceſs; and not having ſtipulated with the Mana- 
ger for any ſalary, ſhe was allowed to take a free benefit, 
which we believe turned out tolerably productive. 
Notwithſtanding all this ſucceſs, ſhe found it of confider- 

able difficulty to obtain an engagement, which, it is ſaid, was 
effected by the Duke of Clarence, who wrote himſelf a letter, 


by the requeſt of Mrs. Jordan, to Mr. Harris, particularly 
K in 


n her fayonr. Tt was in conſequence of this recommenda- 
tion that ſhe was employed at the handſome lay of eleven 
pounds per week. 

The Edinburgh theatre being now to be difpoſed of, and 
Mrs. Eften having a great number of friends there, a conteſt 
arofe hetween them and thoſe of Mr. Stephen Kemble, re- 
ſpecting which of the two performers ſhould have the ma- 
nagement of it. The matter was, however, accommodated, 
and the Lady, report ſays, relinquiſhed her pretenſions for a 
valuable conſideration. 

By this time an illuſtrious northern Duke became greatly 
enamoured of our heroine, and not being much diſheartened 
from what he heard reſpecting the great difficulty he would 
probably have in the endeavour to gain poſſeſſion of the ob- 
ject of his wiſhes, he boldly perſevered, and before much time 
was ſpent in dalliance, he ſucceeded. This intimacy has been 
ſince more ſtrongly cemented, by the Lady having ſufficient 
addreſs to gain the conſent of this deſcendant of the great 
Douglas, to ſettle one thouſand per annum on her for life, as 
a ſmall recompence, we ſuppoſe, for that immolation of virtue 
and morality which ſhe has made on his account. Report 
ſays, a lovely babe has been the conſequence of this illicit 
- conneftion. = | 
Of late the has quitted her theatrical life ; but ſome people 
think ſhe will again return to it, if ſhe can obtain permiſſion 
from her noble paramour. . She has a moſt ſuperb houſe in 
Half-Moon-ſtreet, Piccadilly, and lives in all the ſplendor 
and elegance of wealth and faſhion. 


TO THE PLAYHOUSES, 


MR. DIBDIN. 


THAT ſolicitude which every perſon who writes for the 
entertainment and inſtruction of the Public ought to 
feel to ſupply, by every poſſible means, the moſt authentic 
and uſeful intelligence the nature of his ſubject admits of, 
induced us to ſend to this Gentleman, through the medium 
of our Publiſher, a requeſt that he would furniſh us with ſuch 


information reſpecting his life, as would enable us to preſent 


fuch an account of him as might be, in every reſpect, de- 
pended upon. 


We avail ourſelves with leaders e e of 
returning our thanks to thoſe performers, and eminent lite- 


rary characters, who, on their behalf, have, in conſequence 
of our requeſts, furniſhed materials for ſome of the preceding 
narratives; and that we might be enabled to render theſe 
memoirs as authentic as poſſible, we, in common with others, 
applied to Mr, Dibdin by the following letter: 


cc SIR, 


“ Having undertaken to publiſh A Pocket Companion to 


cc the Playhouſes, and thinking the Work will be incomplete 
without ſome account of a Gentleman, by whoſe extraordi- 

* nary exertions the Town has been ſo long delighted, I 
« truſt you will have no obje&ion to furniſh me with ſome 
< authentic particulars (thoſe the Editors having collected, 
« being I fear imperfet) of your hiſtory, which 1 think 


K 2 t may 
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may be beneficial to your place of entertainment, and an. 
te ſwer every purpoſe of an advertiſement. 
. « am, Six, 


% Your obedient ſervant, 
« B. CROSBY.” 


In anſwer to this note, Mr. Dibdin, to convince the Pub- 
ke, we preſume, how ſolicitous he is to contribute to their 
entertainment, or information, <vithout being paid for it, 
ſent the following anſwer to the Publiſher, which we tran- 
ſeribe verbatim, as a ſpecimen of his politeneſs, modeſty, 


and epiſtolary elegance. 


% Mr. Dibdin 2s aſtoniſbed at Mr. Croſby's extraordinary 
& requeſt; he not only refuſes it, but FORBiDs Mr. Croſby 
e to introduce any thing concerning his life in bis production. 
cc If he ſhould, Mr. Dibdin may be under the neceſſity of 
te publicly contradifting, what, according to Mr. 93 8 
40 own * cannot be authentic. 
ef we do not 3 what reſpect is in 3 paid to the veto 
of Mr. Dibdin, but do not feel any great inclination, on our 
part, to refrain from publiſhing any thing we know con- 
cerning this would- be great man; the only apology we think 
ourſelves called on to make, is to our Readers, whom we are 
ſorry to be unable to gratify to the extent we always wiſn. 
We pledge ourſelves, however, that though we may be defi- 
cient in ſome points of perſonal information, we will com- 
municate nothing on the veracity of which our friends _ 
not yy” i 


Had Mr. Dibdin condeſcended to ſtate the fact, we ſhould 
with pleaſure have informed our Readers from what illuſtri- 
ous family in Great Britain, or the plantations, he derives 
his birth; but not being furniſhed with any authentic intel- 
ligence on that head, we will not hazard the diſcloſure of 
anonymous information, which induces us to attribute the 
affected concealment to a pride leſs reſpectable than that 
which is denominated family pride. 

Having premiſed thus much with reſpe& to our a ; 
tion to Mr. D. that he would corre& any inaccuracy we 
might have fallen into, we ſhall proceed to obſerve, that it 
has ever been the leading characteriſtie of Engliſhmen to te- 
ward the efforts of genius, and where the moſt black and in- 
famous vice did not accompany it, to pals over infirmities if 
they are trifling, as inſeparable from the nature and conſtitu- 
tion of man. To this NaTzONAL HONOR the Biographet 
muſt, in this inſtance, as the champion of truth, diſſent ; 
and happy indeed would he have deen to have dwelt on the 
humanity and benevolence of the preſent object of his reſearch, 
had any thing like either deen found in any one trait of his 
life. Had he confined himſelf to exhibit, outwardly, the only 
charafter which he himſelf verifies within (3{::9go),/ and not 
have ſet himſelf up as a regulator of the morals of mankind, 
we ſhould have paſſed him over with that pity which is ge- 
nerally excited when men ſink into vice, immorality and de- 
dauchery, which even their friends cannot conceal. 

The firſt ſpecimen of talents which introduced Mr. Dib. 
din to the Public, was a fort of rhyming paſtoral drama, of 
which he was both author and compoſer, called Damon and 
Phillida, which was brought out at Covent-Garden theatre, 
n of the Town having already taken a turn againlt / 
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that ſpecies of entertainment, which hut a little before bad 
been very popular, it gained him no great applauſe or profit, 
though it is not without merit, and, for u juvenile perform- 
ance, is entitled to be ſpoken of with favor. 

He firſt gained notice as an actor by his performance of 
* Ralph in the Maid of the Mill, where he blended, in the moſt 
happy manner, the groſsneſs and aukwardneſs of ruſticity 
with a ſort of archneſs which was highly reliſhed by the 
Torn. But-univerſality of acting was not his forte, few 
parts would. ſuit him, and his dramatic reputation would 
have languiſned, and dwindled into nothing, but for the ac- 
tive friendfhip of Mr. Bickerſtaff, author of the above piece, 
who recommended him to Garrick, by whom he was re- 
tained as compoſer and actor. His fame in both theſe lines 
reached its: greateſt height by his muſic for, and performance 
of the part of Mungo, in The Padlock. This piece was writ- 
ten by Mr. Bickerſtaff, an honoured with the frequent at- 
tendance! RIS of Denmark, to whom, on publication, 
it was dedicated: 

The mufic is . in a us ich ien the envy 
of, the Italian maſters ; the ſongs, Say, little fooliſh flut- 
tering thing,? and, © Were I a ſhepherd's maid, were de- 
clared by*them to be plaigim iſms; and many went ſo far as 
to aſſert they were common Venetian ballads; but we. look 
on theſe reports the mere offspring of jealouſy ; far though 
idleneſs, and inattention, have prevented Dibdin's compoſ- 
ing ſince that time any thing comparable to thoſe pieces, he 
"ſhews talents enough in that line to convince us, that if he had. 
ſtudied with diligence, and not permitted his abilities o, can- 
rata ruſt, they would have rendered his name. as a compaler. 
an eminent. As to dating of Mungo, it was æ no-! 
velty, 
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ety; and therefore took with the Town, but there is no- 
thing in the part which demands great abilities in an actor, 
and on the whole, we think the an 
commenſurate to its merit. 

In his youth, Mr. Dibdin married the adn of a re- 
ſpectable tradeſman, with whom he is reported to have re- 
ceived a bandſome portion, and to have deſerted her ſo ſoon 
as it was diſſipated ; perhaps we know not the exact truth of 
all theſe circumſtances, but are able to ſtate as abſolute facts, 
that he was married to a woman who had no great ſhare of 
beauty to recommend her; that he deſerted her, that ſhe 
now is ſhut from his door, pining on a ſcanty pittance, 

though no imputation of any kind was thrown on her cha- 
racter. ONT | 
Time and talents ſquandered away, ſubjected Mr. Dib- 
din for many years to the odious familiarity of thoſe imper · 
tinent fellows John Doe and Richard Roe: his theatrical 
merit were inadequate to infure a permanent engagement, 
end he neglected his muſical talents too much to derive from 
them a ſupply for his wants, real and imaginary. Hence 
we ſee him for years occupied in the degrading taſk of com- 
poſing burlettas for the Royal Circus, and in ftrolling the 
country, uttering a whimſical farrago of recitation and mu- 
fic, for a temporary and precarious ſupport. | ; 
At length he reſolved again to try the metropolis „and 
publiſhed his - Myfcal: Tour, which abounds with egotiſm, 
vanity and ribaldry ; he aſſerts, that the preſent Prince of 
. Wales was ſo charmed with his ſinging his High mettled 
Racer, as to detain bimſelf from the opera, on an evening 
when. the firſt favourite ſinger made her firſt appearance. 
He commenced an entertainment of recitation and ſinging, 
4 18 
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to encreaſe the popularity of which, and excite curioſity, he 
publiſhed weekly one ſong together with an eſſay, price 6d. 
under the name of the By-ſtander. In this work he pretends 
to give a hiſtory of the Greek Theatre, from that language, 
although we think him very deficient in the firſt principles 
of his own. He has, it is true, a ſmattering of French, 
from which, with the * of his printer, that hiſtory 
was tranſlated. 

The very pretty and popular feng: of Poor Jack, raiſed 
his reputation ſo much, that he began to take permanent 
hold on the public favor, and from the mode of publiſhing 
above mentioned, and a ſhed in the piazza, Covent-Garden, 
he fold his ſongs for a ſhilling and half a crown each, at a 

ſhop, we beg pardon, a warehouſe, in the Strand. His ſub- 
ſequent exhibitions have been much favored by the public, 
though deficient in wit, genins, fancy and invention : and 
we pledge ourſelves to prove, that in his volume of ſongs 
there is not a new phraſe, nor any expreſſion which has the 
appearance of originality, that may not be found in Rode- 
ric Random. 

His known intimacy with Mr. Bickerſtaff, while in Eng- 
land, produced a ſuſpicion in the minds of many perſons, 
that that gentleman was the author of ſome works performed 
and publiſhed as Mr. Dibdin's, but the queftion was re- 
ferred to a jury of Tradeſmen inſtead of Critics, and he 
eſtabliſhed a right to damages againſt a printer of a newſ- 
paper, who had been incautious ge to make ſuch an 
aſſertion. | 

Mr. Dibdin is alſo the authcr of a novel called the Hi 
Brother, on which we ſhall only obſerve, that the original 

manuſcript being found extremely deficient, he was again 
indedted 
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indebted to the peruſal of a literary hireling, and the care of 
a judicious printer, for rendering it what it now is. We 
do not, however, heſitate to affirm, that the ſuperior charac- 
ters poſſeſs no affinity to nature or gentility, nor the ſubor- 
dinate ones any pretence to wit or humor. The town is 
again threatened with a ſimilar production this winter; a 
ricketty cadet of the ſame houſe. 
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NEW AND ENTERTAINING. BOOKS, _ 
: ELLIS n, on. 
B. CROSBY, 


- No. 4, STATIONERS COURT, LUDGATE STREET, 


— U—v— 


1. PHE WANDERINGS OF THE IMAGINATION. 
By Mrs. Gooch. 12mo. 6s. 5 . 
2. THE HAUNTED CAVERN. By John Palmer, 


Jun. of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 12mo. 38, Dedi- 
cated to Miſs Farren. | 


3. MONTFORD CASTLE, or the Koight of the 
White Roſe; an Hiſtorical Romance of the Eleventh Cen- 
tury. In 2 Vols price 75. 


4. ARVILLE CASTLE, an Hiſtorical Romance; in 
2 Vols. price 6s. | | 


5. A Sketch of the Several Denominations into which the 
Chriſtian World is divided, accompanied with a Perſuaſive _ 
to Religious Moderation. The ſecond Edition, with great | 
Editions, price 1s. 6d, | 

6. JUVENILE PIECES, deſigned for Vouth of both 
Sexes. The ſecond Edition with Additions, embelliſhed 


with an elegant Frontiſpiece, price 2s. 6d. ſewed, or on fine 
Paper Hot- preſſed, 38. 


- % AMANTUS and ELMIR A; or, INGRATTTUDE. 
+ -Exemplified in the Character of Ingratus. By George 
Hotton. Price 3s. | 

8. THE UNFORTUNATE LOVERS, a Story founded 

on facts. To which is added the Lady's Counſellor, re- 

- peting Love, Courtſhip, Marriage, Divorce, &c. and an 

engraved Frontiſpiece of Charlotte at Werter's Tomb; in 

Proſe and Verſe, with occafional Notes and Illuftrations. By 
the Author of Retired Pleaſures. Price 18. 6d. 


g. BRUNARD's HISTORY OF MARIE ANTOI- 
NET TE, late Queen of France. Containing a Variety of 
curious original Anecdotes, &c. &c. never before publiſhed. 

Alſo an Account of the principal Characters belonging to 
the Court of Louis XVI. With the Trial . and par- 
ticular Account of her Execution, Price Is, 6d, 


10. FLIGHTS 


* 


NEW Books, &c. ; 


10. FLIGHTS OF INFLAT Us; or the Sallies, Sto- 
ries, and Adventures of a Wild Gooſe Philoſopher. 
the Author of the Trifler. Two Vols. Price 58. ſewed. 


11. CROSBY's MODERN SONGSTER; being a 
Select ion of the moſt approved Songs from the late Operas; 
with many favourite Songs, ſung at the different places of 
public Entertainment; and a Frontiſpiece of Mrs. Moun- 
tain and Miſs Hopkins in Netley Abbey; alſo a Vignette 
Title Page of Mrs. Martyr in the Travellers in Switzerland. 
Containing upwards of five hundred Songs; particuharly 
Sporting, Patriotic, and Conſtitutional, &c. &c. Price 28. 
6d. ſewed, or neatly bound in red, 3s. 


12. HEIGHO FOR A HUSBAND! a Comedy, by F. 
G. Waldron, with an elegant Engraving of Mrs. Harlowe, 


in the Character of Dorothy, drawn and engravedby Harding. 
Price 18. 6d. 


13. THE PRO DIGAL, a Dramatic Piece, by the ſame 
Author, per formed at the Haymarket. Price 1s. 


14. TOUCH STONE: or the ANALYSIS of PETER 
PIN DAR; with curſory Remarks on ſome modern Painters, 
&c. On fine Paper, 18. 6d. common Paper 18. 

Reader, be not ver- nice, 

If, in abhorrence of foul ſlander's vice, 

My mule puts on indignant ſatire's frown, 

To laſh the man who libels half the town. 


15. A Narrative of the Loſs of the Winterton Eaſt India- 
man, on her paſſage to India, the 2oth of Auguſt, 1792. 


With the names of the Paſſengers, Officers, and Crew that 
were ſaved and loſt, Price 6d. 


17. A COMPLETE Political HISTORY and CHA- 
RACTER of ROBESPIERRE ; embelliſhed with his Por- 
trait, engraved from an original Drawing. This Publica- 
tion conains every important Particular relative to his Prin- 
ciples and Actions, with original Anecdotes and Sketches of 


the moſt remarkable Characters that have been concerned in 
the French Revolution. Price 38. 


18. THE PRINCIPLES and RULES of LAW on the 
Settlements of the Poor, Analyzed and Explained, Dedi- 
cated to Churchwardens and Qvericers of the Poor. | 
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